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ABSTRACT 

This is the final evaluation report for the 
Hackensack Career Development Program whose goals for the 1970-1973 
funding period were: to develop a model in which career development 
concepts may be incorporated into regular classroom activities, to 
implement the model, and to evaluate and update the career 
development concept on a continual basis. The project was designed 
to: (1) make career development learning activities an integral part 
of the school curriculum from pre-kindergarten through adult 
education, (2) provide a setting in which experimentation with and 
evaluation of such activities may be carried on^ and (3) offer 
students and graduates assistance in finding desired and/or suitable 
employment. Aspects of the career development concept which involves 
related, sequential, nursery-to-adult experiences were implemented 
through continuing and intra-curricular projects. Such programs were 
still being implemented in the third year of the project. Evaluation, 
another major third-year effort, was aimed at documenting student 
behavioral changes related to "career experiences" and to assess the 
process (activity) objectives of the program. Many of the evaluation 
forms used are included in the appendixes, as are quarterly reports 
from the project. (SC) 
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PREFACE 



This report is a cooperative effort of the liackensack, New Jersey, 
School District and EPIC Diversified Systems Corporation to implement a sys- 
tematic evaluation of the Career Ilesource Center, A ''Pre-K to Adult'^ Model 
for Career Development funded as an exemplary project in vocational edu- 
cation under Part D of l>ublic Law 90-570. 

In the past decade, evaluation of educational programs has become 
a basic concern to educators. Ralph lylov^ has voiced the need for a sys- 
tematic approach to evaluation. To meet this need, sexeral approaches have 

been set forth. One model focuses on intents, observations, standards, and 
2 

judgments . All data ^athereii are processed by way of congioiency or con- 
tingency. A second model descril)es four strate[i,ies (context, input, process, 

and product).'^ Other models and paradii^ms for e\*aluatif)n arc dcscril^ecl by 
4 

Gage. 

The approach v.o evaluation undertaken in the liackensack. New Jer- 
sey, program relates to a commonly-used scheme for evaluation. This scheme 
contains four phasos: Planning, Implementation, Product, and Recycling. It 



Ralph Tyler. "Assessing the Progress of Education,'^ Phi Delta 
Kappan, 47:13-16, September, 1905. 

2 

"Robert E. Stake. "The Covmtenance of F.ducational Evaluation/* 
Teacher ^s College Record , 08:523-540, April 1, 1967. 

'^Daniel L. Stufflebeam. "Evaluation as Enlightenment for Decision- 
Maid ng, " lingroving Ec^ Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1970. 

4 

N. L. Gage, Ed. Handbook of Research on Teaching . The Am- 
erican Educational Research Association. Chicago: Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 1963. 
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is hnsod on GronluncPs definition of evaluation as a systematic procedure 
for collecting and analy/.ing reliable and valid iitformation for the purpose of 
do cis ion- mtiJ<iag, 



The scheme is shown in Figure 1, Following is a description of the 
G 

phases and steps. 



PHASE I: Planning 
td«nli(y and Describe Variablos 
Slulo Performance Ot5)OChves 
Spccily Eviiluation Design 
Develop Monitoring System 
Establish a Calendar ol Events 



Ptoces^ 



Process 



PHASE II: Implementation 



Proliciency 
Levet 



PHASE III: Product 



PHASE iV: Recycling 



FIGURE 1 

A SCHEME FOR EVALUATION 



^Norman E. Gronlund. Measurement and Evaluation rn Teaching;- . 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 

A Scheme for Evaluation luuI an Organizational Strucliire of Vari- 
ables. Tucson, Arizona: Educational Innovators Press, 1971. 
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Phase I; Planning 

Step One. Identify and Deseribc Variables . The identification of those 
variables affeeting a given educational program is carried out 
by: 

1. considering each variable along the institutional, be- 
havioral, and instructional dimensions of the Organi- 
zational Structure of Variables, and 

2. deciding whether or not certain variables directly af- 
fect aspects of the educational program which is to 
undergo evaluation. Once the variables have been iden- 
tified, they should be described in as much detail as 
possible in order to avoid misinterpretation. The de- 
scription of the variables should be clear enough so 
that anyone could replicate the r;ame evaluation situa- 
tion. 

Step Two. Objectives . The objectives of the given program should be 
stated in behavioral terms, along with the specifications of how 
these objectives are to be measured. 

Step Thx'ce. Evaluation Design. The evaluation design selected should spe- 
cify: 

!• the independent and dependent variables of the pro- 
gram, 

2. a way in which the variables will be compared, 

3. the population under study and sampling procedures, 

4. measuring instruments, 

5. methods used to control intervening variables, 

6. data collection procedures, and 

7. statistical techniques which will be used to analyze the 
collected data. 



Step Four, Monitoring System , Included in tlie Planning Phase should be 
a description of the monitoring system that is going to be used 
to check or determine if the planned evaluation proqcdures are 
actually implemented. 

Step Five. Calendar of Events . The calendar of events describes the se- 
quence of events, dates of data collection, and other important 
re sponsibilities. 
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Phase lit Implementation 

Phase n begins with the implementation of the evaluation proor^dure 
planned in Phase I, During this phase, data and feedback are continually 
collected using the monitoring system to determine if the implemented activ- 
ities and procedures are the same as the activities and procedures described 
in Phase I. 

From the feedback collected by the monitoring system, modifications 
might be made in the: 

1. selection of variables, 

2. performance objectives, 

3. evaluation design, 

4. monitoring system, and/or 
5- calendar of events. 

Phase in: Product 

The data collected are analyzed in the Product Phase using pre- 
determined statistical techniques. Then, using the results from the statis- 
tical analyses, decisions are made as to the level of attainment of those ob- 
jectives previously stated in the Planning Phase of the evaluation. 

Phase IV: Recycling 

Phase IV re-initiates the evaluation process by returning to Phase I 
for the consideration of additional variables and other objectives which might 
be evaluated in the next cycle. The Recycling Phase implies that evaluation 
is a never-ending systematic process and may continue for many years until 
all variables which are affecting a given educational program have been in- 
cluded in evaluation. In each cycle, a limited number of factors should be 
investigated in order that realistic control of the evaluation can be maintained. 
This control provides opportunity to deduce cause and effect relationships 
between the factors. 
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Plans 

Hackensack will continue its career education effort. Plans call for 
career education specialists to work with school faculties in the same way 
that they did when the project was funded. The career education staff will 
be as strong numerically and stronger as far as experience and expertise. 

Content plans for the next school year are for more students to be 
involved in career education curriculum. Specific plans of action will be de- 
veloped during summer workshops that will insure the continuation and ex- 
pansion of career education to include not orJy those resources related to 
the Part D program but also to combine the benefits derived locally from 
the Comprehensive Career Education Model (of which Hackensack was a part). 
It is anticipated that every student in the district will be affected directly by 
career education in the 1973-74 school year. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



Time Period Covered by Lhc Report 

This doeument represents the final evaluation report for the Hacken- 
sack Exemplary Project in Voeationul Education , Contract Number OEC-0- 
70-5188 (3(51) funded under Part D of Public Law 90-570, The reporting 
period covers the time of operation of the Career Resource Center: A ^'Pre-K 
to Adult *^ Model for Career Development in Haekensack, New Jersey, from 
October 1, 1970, through May 31, 1973. Copies of the interim reports for 
the project are included in Appendix A. 

Statement of Program Goals 

The goals of the Haekensack project during he three-year funding- 
period were as follows: 

1, To develop a model in which career development concepts may 
be incorporated into regular classroom activities, 

2. To implement the career development model into the Haekensack 
PubHc Schools. 

o. To evaluate and update the career development concept on a con- 
tinual l:)asis. 

Statement of Program Objectives 

1, To make career development education a significant part of the school 
curriculum at each developmental stage and grade levcL 

2, To proxdde sequential and continuous career dcvclopm-Bnt activities through- 
out all grade levels from pre-lvindergarten to adult education. 

3, To establish a working model of a Career Development Center fimctioning 
within a school system, 

4, To study the impact of career development activities on students, 

1 
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5. To make career development activities applicable to every student cate- 
gory including all special needs groups. 

6. To provide students with a broad and accurate knowledge of occupations 
and career opportunities. 

7. To increase students' awareness of themselves, their interests, and ap- 
titudes relative to work. 

8. To help students in devv^loping decision- making skills necessary for a 
sound vocational choice. 

9. To influence teachers to think of career development activities as a nec- 
essary part of all course content. 

10. To provide opportunities for job placement of eligible students in the 
Hackensack Public Schools. 

11. To provide dissemination materials regarding the exemplary aspects of 
the Hackensack Vocational Education Project to interested individuals and 
groups at the local, state, and national levels. 

Procedures Followed 

The Hackensack Career Development Center has operated during the 
of October, 1970, through May, 1973, as a pilot project designed to: 

make career development learning activities an integral part of 
the school curriculum from the earliest grades through adult ed- 
ucation, 

provide a setting in which experimentation with and evaluation 
of such activities may be carried on, and 

offer students and graduates all possible assistance in finding 
desired and/or suitable employment. 

Career development learning activities are defined as any type of 
experiences that will: 

1. enable students to enlarge their knowledge of occupations, 

2. increase their awareness of their interests and aptitudes relative 
to work, and 



period 
1. 

2. 
3. 
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3. develop the deeision-making skills needed to put this knowledge 
to best use. 

This program was condueted in a sehool system with an enrollment 
of 6,200 students from pre-kindergarten through twelfth graae and with a 
sizeable adult evening school and adult basic education program. The school 
population is mixed racially, socially, and ethnically—reflecting the hetero- 
geneous nature of the city's population. 

In the three years of tlie Center's operation, continuing programs 
and intra-curricular activities were planned and irr plemented by the program 
staff. The continuing programs are based upon a pre-established curriculum 
guide and, in most vriases, have been implemented over a prolonged period 
such as all or most of the school year or summer. These programs are 
intended to be carried out as part of the ongoing summer curriculum. In 
some cases, they form the basis for a self-contained course, and also pro- 
vide curriculum materials and activities to be interspersed with regular class- 
room instruction. 

The intra-curricular activities are short-term projects planned mu- 
tually by one of the school/industry coordinators and a classroom teacher in 
response to a rcjquest by the teacher for a career development activity to 
relate to his course work. These activities included field trips, demonstra- 
tions, ''hands-on^' work activities, guest speakers, simulations or role-playing 
activities in the classroom, or r^.edia presentations of any kind. These ac- 
tivities were repeated in many classrooms. 

During the operation of the program, the staff has either planned 
and/or conducted approximately twenty continuing programs, some of which 
are being carried over from past years. In addition, more than six hundred 
intra-curricular activities have been conducted, most of them consisting of 
more than one component or learning experience. 

The Hackensack Career Development Program has focused primarily 
upon local needs in its implementations. This input has been implemented 
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through two major approaches: (1) intra-curricular activities, and (2) con- 
tinuing programs. 

The basic rationale for the program is displayed in Figure 2. 
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This career dcvelopmonl concept involves related, sequential, nursery- 
to-adult experiences that aid the individual in: 

1, identifying interests, abilities, and opportunities* 

2, malting meamngfiil plans and decisions, 

3, developing occupational potential toward a satisfying career life. 

In the lUiekensack program, these aspects have been implemented through con- 
tinuing and intra-currieular projects at the defined developmental Vevcls, 

The approach of career education has an established theoretical back- 
ground. Osipow has outlined the major theories re lated to career devclop- 
menl : 

The first of these, chronologically, is the theory of Ginzberg, Gins- 
berg, Axelrad, and Henna* These writers selected four particular variables 
they thought to be critical for vocational development. These variables were 
identified as (1) the reality factor, (2) the educational process, (3) individual- 
emotional factors, and (4) the individual's value structure. Essentially, Ginz- 
berg and his associates took these four factors and from them created a 
theory which asserted that vocational choice is an irreversible process which 
occurs in clearly-defined periods and which requires the indiWdual to com- 
promise between his values and his potentials. Three major periods of de- 
velopment wei'e postulated and called the Fantasy, the Tentative, and the 
Realistic periods. The Fantasy period was not emphasized by Ginzberg and 
his group because it concerned childhood vocational interests which were 
seen to be fairly arbitrary and unrealistic* The Ginzberg group viewed the 
age range of the Fantasy period (birth to eleven) as essentially non vocational, 
a v^^^' which is not widely held today. The Tentative period, beginning near 
age eleven, was subdivided into interest, capacity, value, and transition 
stages. Each stage emphasized the vocational task indicated by its name. 
In other words, during the interest stage the youngster primarily concerns 
himself with identifying and understanding his interests. During the capacity 
stage his abilities are developed; his values are emphasized during the value 
stage. During the transition stage, interests, values, and capacities arc put 
together to establish a composite view of himself. Following the Tentative 
period is the Realistic period starting around age eighteen. This period is 
also divided into a series of stages entitled exploration, crystallization, and 



Samuel H. Osipow, ''Implications for Career Education of Research 
and Theory on Career Development** (paper presented to the National Confer- 
ence on Career Education for Deans of Colleges of Education. April, 1972). 
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specification. These three activities take the individual through searching, 
identifying, and implementing a vocational direction. Thus, according to this 
theory, an individual begins active participation in the process of vocational 
selection at the onset of adolescence and over the next ten to fifteen years 
is exposed to rather systematic and regular experiences and activities which 
culminate in the implementation of a vocational choice. In general, while 
the original data base of this theory was of a questionable nature, a fair 
amount of evidence has since been generated to indicate that there is some 
validity to the notion of vocational choice as a systematic developmental 
process although the particular stages and timing do not necessarily conform 
to the ones described by Ginzberg and his group. The contribution of the 
Ginzberg group was in its emphasis on the developmental nature of the pro- 
cess. One very important shortcoming of their approach was in the implicit 
assumption that vocational development ceases after the initial implementa- 
tion of a career choice; when, in fact, we realize now that important career 
development activities occur throughout one's lifetime. 

Another early writer dealing with career development theory was 
Anne Roe. Roe's theory also emphasized development, but in a slightly dif- 
ferent way than the Ginzberg group. Roe was concerned with the effects of 
early childhood experiences on the development of personality, and in par- 
ticular, the development of needs within people and the consequent effect of 
various needs on the individual's orientation toward or away from interper- 
sonal activities. It was Roe's contention that early experiences influence an 
individual's orientation to the interpersonal world aroimd him in a way that 
leads him to move toward or away from people. Furthermore, Roe devel- 
oped an occupational classification system which allowed her to make pre- 
dictions about the nature of the occupations that an individual would prefer 
if he were person-oriented as opposed to those he would approach if he were 
not oriented toward people. While a considerable body of research exists 
testing Roe's theory, most of it has yielded data that do not support the 
theory in its general outline. However, there is some likelihood that if 
Roe's theory were redefined and the links between early childhood experi- 
ences and personality more clearly delineated, her theory might be shown to 
have greater validity than is at first apparent. For example, it is widely 
accepted that certain childhood experiences (in combination with heredity fac- 
tors), influence cognitive style, which in turn may prove to have a rather 
significant influence on learning different kinds of skilJs. These skills, in 
turn, could lead an individual to obtain different qualitative kinds of academic 
experiences, producing important idiosyncratic feedback. Over a long tem- 
poral sequence., such feedback could exert a significant influence on a per- 
son's occupational entry. Obviously, however^ it can be seen that these 
links (childhood, parental experiences, cognitive styles, differential perform- 
ance and feedback, etc.) are still uncertain and need to be identified and then 
substantiated. 

Still Jinother significant theorist is Donald Super. Super lias taken 
several important ideas about human behavior and assembled them in a manner 
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that has particular applicability to career development. First of all, Super 
has postulated that, over a period of years, an individual attempts to imple- 
ment his self— concept through his work. Furthermore, Super asserted that 
to the degree which an individual's self-concept may be expressed in the ac- 
tivities of the occupation he selects and enters, he will have greater or les- 
ser vocational satisfaction and effectiveness. In addition. Super has further 
elaborated on the developmental stages that the Ginzberg group suggested 
were important to consider in vocational development. Super identified five 
vocational developmental stages: (1) crystallization (fourteen to eighteen), (2) 
specification (eighteen to twenty-one), (3) implementation (twenty-one to twenty- 
five), (4) stabilization (twenty-^five to thirty-five), and (5) consolidation (over 
thirty-five). Each of these stages indicates the particular vocational or pre- 
vocational activities in which the individual should be engaging in order to 
foster his own vocational development. During the crystallization period, the 
individual is particularly concerned with relating and integrating his own pref- 
erences, abilities, and other important contingencies associated with voca- 
tional preferences. These are the years of most interest to most vocational 
and career educators because they occur during the last four to six years of 
high school. 

The development of the Hackensack program has certainly been in- 
fluenced by these theories and, in the implementation stage, has drawn a 
little from each major writer. 

Another aspect of the implementation stage of the Hackensack pro- 

g 

gram focuses around the concept of functional unity. The emerging careers 
curriculum purports to integrate the entire school curriculum — academic, gen- 
eral, and vocational — in such a way that all education will be functionally re- 
lated to the performance of career roles. The careers curriculum, it i& 
proposed, will become the vehicle for carrying the load without diminishing 
the educational objectives of academic curricula. In return, the academic 
curricula will relate their subject matter to career roles. Thus, the careers 
theme will be diffused throughout the total curriculum of the school. These 
aspects are actually being implemented through the intra-curricular and con- 
tinxiing activities organized in the Hackensack program. 



Bruce Reinhart, ^'Nature and Characteristics of Emerging Career 
Education Curriculum" (paper presented to the National Conference on Career 
Educatiion for Deans of Colleges of Education, April, 1972). 
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Finally, it is noted that tlic Hackensack program is participating in 
the operational phase of the Comprehensive Careers Edueation System/ This 
system stresses the types of serviee offered through the regular sehool 
distriet-supported serx^ees and the support serviees provided by the eareer 
education unit. Figure 3 (page 10) displays the sequential development. 

The Career Resource Center ?s viewed as the key vehicle for com- 
munications about all pertinent facets of the sehool and the community. Its 
desigTi provides the organization for the implementation of the career devel- 
opment concept and, at the same time, it represents the model. It functions 
as a resource for articulation among programs to provide necessary conti- 
nuity and to develop two-way avenues between sehool and community. 

A paper developed by Dr. Bnicc Tuckman of Rutgers University in 
1971 concerning an age-graded model for career education^ will provide the 
reader with additional information concerning the rationale and procedures 
employed in the Hackensack program. 



A. J. Miller, *The Emerging School-Board Comprehensive Educa- 
tional Modcr' (a paper presented to the National Conference on Career Edu- 
cation for Deans of Colleges of Edueation, April, 1972). 

''^''^Brucc Tut:kman, ''An Age-Graded Model for Career Edueation," 
published by the Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion, Monograph ffll. New Jersey State Department of Education, 1971. 
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Results and Accomplishments 

Initial Operational Year 

The Hackensack Career Development Program attained its initial ob- 
jectives and moved beyond the developed intent for the first year. Staff in- 
volvement was the key to project success, with members going beyond their 
assigned responsibilities. 

The program was generally operated under a two-track approach, in- 
volving on-going programs as well as providing short-term programs through- 
out the year. Utilization of audio and video tapes and other audiovisual 
equipment made this approach efficient and effective. 

The program also considered its future role and development. A 
university professor assisted by developing a paper on the theory and prac- 
ticality of career development concents. This material was closely examined 
and serv^ed as a basis for the second year's operational program. 

Second Operational Year 

For the second year the Hackensack Career Development Program 
attained its specific objectives for the defined interim period. A major di- 
rection initiated during the second year was the development and pilot of a 
formative evaluation system (i.e.. The Career Experience Planning , Moni- 
toring , and Evaluation System ). The system attempted to provide a consistent 
planning format for each activity to be used by the program personnel, school 
persomiel, and the business/industry personnel. Monitoring and evaluation 
information from the staff (as well as cognitive and affective feedback from 
the participants) was included. Such a system was adapted to work with both 
continuing ongoing as well as :;hort-term programs. 

Third Operational Year 

During the third year of program operation, the staff of the Hacken- 
sack program continued to implement ongoing as well as short-term pro- 
grams in career development. These programs involved such diverse activities 
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as the development of additional programs for the Career Development Cen- 
ter, career elubs, summer projects, field trips, gxicst speakers, and Class- 
room Career Units. 

Additional efforts were carried out in the gathering of ^'hard data" 
concerning the programs' impact on student coRiiitivc and affective behavior, 
'['he principle vehicle for gathering data continued to be the Career Experi- 
ence Planning , Monitoring , and Evaluation System (ieveloped in the second 
operational year by the llackensack Career DcvelopmcMil stuff. The system's 
procedures were simplified during the third operational year to increase the 
erncicncy of use of the system. The data gathered nrhitlve to the objectives 
of I lie llackensack Career Development Program indicate that the stated ob- 
Jorlives of the program were attained. Additional emphasis was given in the 
Ihinl year of operation to (1) procedures and lechnitjues, (2) funding sources, 
and (:\) additional planning for maintenance and further development of the 
proiii'ani in ibc Uaekensack Public Schools- 

Evaluatio n 

The evaliKition of the first year's Career Development Program fo- 
eusdnl on pi'oeoss arlivities, as this was a major emphasis of the staff. These 
at'livilies/iasks/responsibililies were incorporated into ten process objectives. 
Dam related to each were presented in the evaluation report. 

The evaluation of the second year's Career Development Program 
continued to focus on process activities. Such processes have been incorpo- 
rated into all the objectives. In addition, utilizing the Program Planning, 
Monitoring, Evaluation instrument data have been collected for a sampling 
of the actiWties presented. Such "hard^' data relate to the overall procedures 
and the performance as an outcome to those procedures. 

The current year's evaluation represented an increased effort to doc- 
ument student behavioral changes in the eogiiitive and affective domain in re- 
gard to ^'career experiences" provided by the llackensack Career Development 
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Program, In addition, continued emphasis was provided in the assessment 
of the process (activity) objectives of the program. This area of assessment 
was documented extensively by the relevant related information resulting from 
the implementation of activities, A great deal of the related documentation 
has been included in the appendices of the present publication. A significant 
addition to the process (activity) objective of the program is objective #11 
dealing with the ongoing implementation of development and dissemination of 
program materials developed by the Haekensack program staff. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
It is recommended by the e valuator that Ilockcnsack continue to: 

1. involve all staff members in a review of the Planning, Monitoring, Eval- 
uation Form and revise the form to be completely practical in working 
with both continuing and short-term career development projects, 

2. expect teachers and staff to score student tests immediately after ad- 
ministration. This would provide immediate feedback relative to decision- 
making about future activities. 

3. involve the regular school staff in the incorporation of career develop- 
ment concepts into the regular school curriculum. 

4. explore curriculum development components of other career uevclopment 
projects and initiate procedures for incorporation into the regular school 
curriculum. 

5. disseminate program results and the program approach implemented to 
provide students with career education information. 

6. explore career development activities of other funded career development 
programs and assess the Hackcnsack Public Schools to determine the 
feasibility of implementation. 

7. consider the relation to theory and practicality of materials developed 
during the initial program year and materials investigated during the sec- 
ond operational year. 

8. fellow up students' perceptions and utilizations of career development in- 
formation. 
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9. emphasize career development at eaeh developmental level, but espeeially 
stress involvement at tlic middle sehooi where the involvement has been 
less than at other levels* 

10 • review the aetivilies at the middle and high sehooi levels in terms of af~ 
feetive impaet to ensure that future activities are creating strong, positive 
reactions on the part of students. 

ll» direct future efforts, in part, at an attempt to programmatize the ac- 
tivities developed over the three-year period in terms of sequence and 
interface with on-going curriculum. This wouhl provide a valuable ve- 
hicle for continued teacher involvement in career development. 
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PROBLEM AREA 



In examining the problem area, the evaluator has drawn from the 
material presented in the original project proposal. This material was de- 
veloped by Mr. Thomas Gambino and Mr. Robert Briant, of the Division of 
Vocational Education, State of New Jersey. 

Educators have long recognized that the development of a per-^ 
son's perception of himself in a career role is a complex on-going 
process beginning in the early years and continuing throughout his 
entire life. Despite the urgency and the extent of the problem, lit- 
tle real progresi: has been made regarding how the school should 
provide for the career development process. In the 1970's, youth 
will find themselves in a society characterized by rapid social and 
occupational change. Greater than ever before, there will be a need 
for workers in numerous wew fields. A well-planned pre-school to 
adult career development program is becoming increasingly critical 
if we are to reduce the waste of human resources now taking place. 

Now and for the next decade, more high school graduates will 
go immediately to work than will go on to college. (This is not to 
say that mot'e would not go — but a good career foundation has been 
lacking.) Yet, the employment-bound population is often neglected 
except through specific vocational education programs at the high 
school level. In order to gain maximum success, the focus of ca- 
reer development activities must go i^eyond the limits of providing 
only for skill training necessary for employability in a particular 
occupation. Additionally, provisions must be made for those aspects 
of the educational experience presently underdeveloped which help 
people to discover their talents, to relate them to the world of work, 
to choose an occupation, and to refine their talents and use them 
successfully in employment* 

There is a great need for workers in almost every field includ- 
ing technicians, nurses, service occupation workers, nuclear energy, 
space travel, and many others. People attain self-fulfillment through 
the use of their potential m satisfying, meaningful work. Why then, 
under such conditions does such a tremendous shortage of qualified 
workers exist? Why also, are so many people unhappy and unpro- 
ductive in their work? The answer seems to lie within another com- 
plex question: ''By what educational process can it be determined. 
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what vocational direction will benefit the individual and meet the 
needs of our technological civilization?** This is the core of the 
problem that is being studied in this project. 

Through a thorough review of the literature, participation in 
state and national career conferences, and research reports, it has 
been found that this is indeed a worthwhile problem urgently in need 
of study. To further clarify the problem, a number of selected ref- 
erences are cited: 

Work can be viewed as man*s aim and end, or as his in- 
strument. Whatever the view, our Nation can no longer af- 
ford the vagueness, hap-hazardness, and error to which 
individuals are so frequently abandoned in their career 
choices. The fate and welfare of the United States and its 
people are now, and for some time will remain, substantially 
dependent on. . .the cultivation and employment of the Na- 
tion's talent. 

Further in the same report, regarding outcomes of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, more specific evidence of the proportions of 
the problem is summed up as follows: 

Overall enrollments increased from 4.5 million to 6 million 
between fiscal years 1964 and 1966, but secondary level en- 
rollment constitutes only a quarter of the total high school 
enrollment of the Nation, even though five out of six youths 
never achieve a college education. Less than one-half of 
the noncoUege-trained labor force was found by a 1964 Labor 
Department survey to have had any formal training for cur- 
rent jobs. Less than 4 per cent of the 18-21 population were 
enrolled in post- secondary full-time vocational education, 
with less than 3 per cent of the 22-64 population involved In 
part-time adult extension courses. Yet we are convinced 
that the time has arrived when almost every person requires 
some formal preparation for employment and most will con- 
tinue to need some type of continuous up-grading. (Bridge 
Between Man and His Work) 

The complexity of the problem is clearly illustrated in still an- 
other part of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 report: 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for persons under age 
20 to obtain a meaningful job. Equally demoralizing is the 
fact that the employment they can get is often temporary and 



usually low- paid. The prospect for young persons in the 
future is even more bleak, for employment of youths is al- 
most certain to become more difficult. 

The only practical solution seems to be to keep youths oc- 
cupied in worthwhile activities until they are ready for em- 
ployment. For much of this group, the best place is school. 
Yet this is the group the current vocational system is least 
prepared to serve. Such remedial manpower and antipoverty 
programs as (he Manpower Development and Training Act 
and the Job Corps can currently enroll only tens of thous- 
ands when hundreds of thousands need help. The schools 
must have help to meet this massive need. 

Special attention to those with '^academic, socio-economic, 
and other handicaps'* was one of the new directions of the 
Vocational Education Administration Act of 1963, but as in- 
dicated above, this is not among the impressive accomplish- 
ments. Fragmentary information suggests, and experience 
confirms, that vocational students tend lo he substantially 
below other students in general capability. Yet too often the 
better schools attempt to upgrade their student bodies and 
enhance their prestige, not by providing special help to those 
who need it, but by actually eliminating such students by 
more stringent requirements. 

In some school systems, vocational education serves as a 
dumping ground for academic misfits. In others, where vo- 
cational education has a strong voice in policy determination, 
it tends to reject these misfits, so that they are placed in 
the "general'* curriculum which prepares them for nothing. 
(Bridge Betw-ien Man and His Work) 

It appears that despite the magnitude of the efforts of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and the many excellent accomplishments, 
we have barely begun to scratch the surface. The Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1968, offers some significant recommenda- 
tions that the New Jersey Division of Vocational Education subscribed 
to wholeheartedly. 

An adequate system of vocational education capable of achieving 
these objectives while coping with a changing environment, should 
have the following characteristics: 

1. Occupational preparation should begin in the elementary 
schools w\th a realistic picture of the world of work. Its 



fundamental purposes should be lo lamili arize the student 
with his world and to provide him with the intellectual 
tools and rational habits of thought to play a satisfying 
role in it. 

2. In junior high school, economic orientation and occupa- 
tional preparation should reach a more sophisticated 
stage with study by all students of the economic in- 
dustrial system by which goods and services are pro- 
duced and distributed* The objective should be exposure 
to the full range of occupational choices which will be 
available at a later point and full knowledge of the rel- 
ative advantages and the requirements of each. 

3. Occupational preparation should become more specific in 
the high school, though preparation should not be limited 
to a specific occupation. Given the uncertainties of a 
changing economy and the limited experiences upon which 
vocational choices must be made, instruction should not 
be overly narrow but should be built around significant 
families of occupations or industries which promise ex- 
panding opportunities, 

4. Occupational education should be based on a spiral cur- 
riculum which treats concepts at higher and higher levels 
of complexity as the stu^teBt moves through the pro- 
gram. Vocational preparation should be used to make 
general education concrete and understandable; general 
education should point up the vocational implications of 
all education. Curriculum materials should be prepared 
for both general and vocational education to emphasize 
these relationships, (The Bridge Between Man and His 
Work) 

For too long, vocational educators havo designed programs along 
the earlier narrow patterns; namely, placing the greatest emphasis 
at the high school level and later, on the attainment of saleable 
skills needed for employment rather than meeting the total career 
development needs of the individual which actually spread across his 
entire life. Thus, a key aspect of the Hackensack project is to ex- 
plore ways in which the vocational educator ran participate in the 
total curricuIum--pre-school to adult. 

Willa Norris, Associate Professor of Guidance and Personnel 
Services, Michigan State University, supports such a position: 



The 1960 White House Career Conference Reports point out 
that vocational decisions have their rorots in the primary 
years. However, little has been accomplished to help point 
directions or guidelines regarding techniques and approaches 
that we might use at the elementary level. The need is 
more urgent today as more and more vocational education 
programs are offered in the schools. Children need founda- 
tions for decisions. (Norris) 

Vocational theorists have stated for many years that career de- 
velopment is a process that begins with the birth of the child and 
continues throughout his life. Many have written widely on the sub- 
ject and their thoughts can be pointed up by Dr. Donald Super, who 
states: 

In infancy, the individual begins the process of forming a 
concept of himself, developing a sense of identity. . . Ex- 
ploration appears to be the first phase and a continuing proc- 
ess. • . 

The concept of vocational education must be firmly constructed 
within the concept of career development if vocational education is to 
be truly recognized as a significant part of education. 

Educators in the fields of vocational education, in psychology, 
sociology, and others cited below provide pvidence of the need to 
merge academic and vocational in order to offer more comprehensive 
educational opportunities for all individuals. 

Ideally, something should be done to programmatically build 
into the curriculum itself content which shows the place of 
school in the larger world. An effort must be made to show 
how skills acquired in school have later utility, or build 
toward the development of skills that will havi- utility, in 
the world of work. Children are interested in thinking about 
themselves as adults and in various work roles. A consid- 
erable opportunity for constructive, vicarious vocational ex- 
ploration exists at the elemeritary level. This is likely to 
be most effectively accomplished directly in the curriculum 
rather than imposed as an adjunct program by a specialist 
outside the curriculum. The role of the specialist should 
be to serve as an advisor arid consultant to the curriculum 
developer and teacher who will have to implement the con- 
cepts. (Osipow) 
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Children are influenced by attitudes of people around them. 
To compound the problems that this generally produces, the 
typical curriculum does not provide sufficient opportunities 
for them to explore and develop their potentials. Studies 
show that by the fifth grade, clear distinctions have been 
made regarding what is appropriate for them to like and dis- 
like. Most teachers and counselors have middle-class atti- 
tudes and are more familiar with the professions than they 
are with clerical, health, sales, and skilled and semi-skilled 
areas. Te?abooks follow this same pattern. (Super) 

The findings of behavioral psychologists cited in the following ex- 
cerpts present positive evidence in favor of early school programs, 
such as Technology for Children: 

The motor ability of a child constitutes an important com- 
ponent of his feeling of competence in coping with the environ- 
ment. It enables him to feel either executively independent 
and capable of looking after his own needs or relatively de- 
pendent on ihe physical assistance of others. It also con- 
stitutes an important source of primary status in (he home, 
school, and peer group as well as basic prerequisite for 
ultimately attaining volitional independence. . .The execu- 
tively independent child is more free to explore the wider 
commujiity with some feeling of assurance. (Ausubel) 

Ausubel continues elsehwere: 

Certainly more is involved during the school years when 
children address themselves to motor, manual, and intellec- 
tual achievements and need a sense of making things and 
making them well and even perfectly. 

White identified a common problem regarding motibihty: 

Restrictions of motibility may occur because the parents are 
anxious or because the child's assertiveness troubles them, 
and a lasting injury to the parent -child relationship may re- 
sult. Clumsiness in motor or manipulative accomplishments 
may lead to self-hatred and dependence, for the ''evaluation 
ol self-assertiveness and self-esteem*' is significantly con- 
nected with motor development. 
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Careful attention should be given lo this point expressed by Roe: 

.a child whose expressions of natural curiosity were 
thoroughly blocked, would cease to be curious. ''Natural 
curiosity'' here may be interpreted to mean pursuit of need 
satisfaction. 

Despite the urging and the expertise, little has evolved in actual 
educational practice by way of attunmg the education of the individ^ 
ual to the career development processes. 

Holland-Whitney also stress this need in the following statements: 

A larger ajid better integration of current knowledge is 
needed. The potential value of looking at vocational behavior 
in the context of counseling, industrial psychology, and par* 
ticularly sociology needs more explicit attention. Despite 
much talk about careers, only work histories. Most investi- 
gators have been content to study the relationship between one 
)ob and the next or the correlates of a single job. Counsel- 
ing psychologists have focused on adolescents; industrial psy- 
chologists have focused on selection and placement ; and 
sociologists have focused on work groups and other grodip 
phenomena. Conseciucntly, the links among these diverse 
fields- -all concerned with vocational behavior-- are few and 
weak. More long- term longitudinal studies in which con-^ 
cepts from many fields are integrated in single studies are 
perhaps the most promising possibility. 

Thus it IS quite apparent that a strong case has been presented 
for greater and greater involvement on the part of the vocational ed- 
ucator in the entire educational process. 

Under the early vocational education acts supporting and imple- 
menting vocational education, vocational educators were restricted in 
terms of their involvement in the total educational process. Pro- 
visions of the funding acts addressed themselves to the somewhat 
narrow framework of training per se. Further, there was no rec- 
ognizable effort by vocational educators, nor unfortunately encourage 
ment by other members of the educational family, to open avenues 
of communication and appreciatjon on the part ot the student and of 
the community towards vocational education. Such an operational 
framework was probably the greatest contributor to relc:gating voca- 
tional education to ''second choice*' education. 



Marvin J. Feldman, at the time that he was Program Oflicer of 
the Ford Foundation, showed a great concern for this problem when 
he stressed the need for broadening foundations for future career ' 
choices as follows: 

The failure of vocational education to serve larger numbers 
is directly related to the fact that the vocational system has 
no voice in the preparation of students for its program. 

He too feels that at this stage in its history, vocational educa- 
tion remains primarily ''training'* and has not yet arrived at the 
''education*' level. 

This Is the challenge that must be met. Vocational education, 
operating within the framework of the career development concept, 
is somewhat broader than the aspects cited in the "Problem" of the 
original proposal guidelines, i.e., "(a) creating bridges between school 
and earning a living for young people; (b) promoting cooperation be- 
tween public education and manpower agencies; and (c) broadening 
occupational aspirations and opporcuniiies lor youths " 



From original proposal, section written b\ Mr, Thomas Gambino and 
Mr. Robert Brianl of the New Jersey State Department Division of 
Vocational Education. 



GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



The Hackensack Career Development Center has been a pilot project 
carried out during the past three years in the Hackensack Public Schools. 
The project was implemented to: 

1. make career development learning activities an integral part of 
the school curriculum from the earliest grades through adult ed- 
ucation. 

2. provide a setting in which experimentation with and evaluation of 
such actixities may be carried on, and 

3. offer students and graduates all possible assistance in finding 
desired and/or suitable employment. 

Career development learning activities are defined as any type of ex- 
periences that will: 

1. enable students to enlarge their knowledge of occupations, 

2. increase their awareness of their interests and aptitudes rela- 
tive to work, and 

3. develop the decision- making skills needed to put this knowledge 
to best use. 

This project is being conducted in a school system with an enroll- 
ment of 6,200 students from pre-kindergarten through twelfth grade, with a 
sizeable adult evening school and adult basic education program. The school 
population is mixed racially, socially, and ethnically — reflecting the hetero- 
geneous nature of the city's population. 

In the first year of the Center's operation, two types of operations 
(continuing programs and intra-currieular activities) have been planned and 
conducted by the staff. The continuing programs are based upon a pre- 
established curriculum guide and, in most cases, were implemented over a 
prolonged period — such as all or most of the school year or summer. These 

23 
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programs are intended to be repeated each year. In some cases, they form 
the basis for a self-contained course, and also provide curriculum materials 
and activities to be interspersed through the ongoing classroom instruction. 

The intra-curricular activities are short-term projects planned mu- 
tually by one of the school /industry coordinators and a classroom teacher in 
response to a request by the teacher for a career development activity to re- 
late to his course work. These activities include field trips, demonstrations, 
*Miands-on'* work activities, guest speakers, simulations or role-playing ac- 
tivities in the classroom, or media presentations of anj*^ kind. 

During the initial year, the staff either planned and/or conducted ap- 
proximately fifteen continuing programs, some of which were being carried 
over from past years. In addition, approximately 210 intra-curricular ac- 
tivities were conducted, most of them consisting of more than one component 
or learning experience. 

Through a combination of continuing programs and intra-curricular 
activities, the program eventually plans to provide sequential and continuous 
coverage in career development activities for all students in the school sys- 
tem, with each program activity designed to meet the needs of a particular 
level. 

The following material presents an overview of the general project 
design for the 1970-71 project year. The material is organized into several 
sections: 

1. Community Setting 

2. School Setting 

3. Program Administration 

4. Intra-Curricular Activities 
3. Continuing Programs 
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Community Setting 
The Hackensack Career Development Program is incorporated within 



the Hackensack Public School system and serves the school children of the 
community. 



Hackensack had a 1970 population of 35,911 within an area of 4.18 



square miles, or 2,673 acres. This gives a population density of 13.4 per 
acre, or approximately 8,600 per square mile. 



The population has been gradually increasing: 1960 population = 



30,521; 1970 population = 35,911; and projected 1985 population = 50,000. 
This represents a 15 to 25 percent gain each decade. 



A listing of significant community variables is presented below: 



A. Economy of the City 

1. Effective buying income of wage earners (median) = $11,112 

2. Value of privately-owned housing units (median)^ = ^$27, 100 

3. Cost of rented units (median) = $141 

4. Business and industry 



Retail stores 
Total Sales 



= 492 

= $158,955 



Service establishments 
Total Sales 



= 319 

= $ 29,958,000 



Manufacturing firms 
Value of shipments 



= 192 

= $130,300,000 



Wholesale trade establishments 
Total Sales 



= 157 

= $204,311,000 



B. Sociological and Ethnic Makeup 



1. Population (1970 census) 



White 
Black 
Indian 
Other 
Total 



29,641 
6,008 



42 
220 
35,911 
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2. Major employment categories 



Manufacturing 
Retail trade 
Construction 
Finance , insurance , 



4,143 
1,394 



929 



and real estate 
Public administration 
Private household 
Personal services 
Professional and related 



661 
571 
510 
462 



ser\dces 
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School Setting 



A- School District Personnel 

Superintendent of Schools 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Assistant Superintendent for Business 
Administrative Assistant 

Director of Federal Projects and Continuing Education 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and Health Services 
Director of Special Services 

Coordinator, Foreign Languages 
Coordinator, Early Childhood Education 
Coordinator, Deaf Program 
Coordinator, Adult Basic Education 
Coordinator, Career Development 
Coordinator, Educational Data Processing 
Coordinator, Supplemental Instruction 
Principal, High School 
Assistant Principal, High School (three) 

Principal, Middle School 

Assistant Principal, Middle School (two) 

Principals^ Elementary Schools, Pre-Kindergarten through Grade Five (four) 
One principal covers a pre- kindergarten through grade five school 
in addition to the pre-kindergarten through grade one school. 

Assistant Principals, Elementary Schools (two) 
Assistant to the Principal, Elementary School (one) 

Director, Instructional Music 

Supervisor, Elementary Education 
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Department Chairmen, Middle School (Science, Guidance, Math, English, 
Social Studies, Sixth Grade) 

Department Chairmen, High School (Science, Guidance, Math, English, 
History, Business, Driver Education, Boys' Physical Education, Girls' 
Physical Education, Reading, Library, Home Economics, Vocational 
Education) 



Early Childhood 

First Grade 

Lunchroom 

Library 

Deaf Program 

Special Eo/acation 

Early Learning Skills Program 



17 aides 

4 aides 
13 aides 

4 assistants 

7 aides 

4 aides 

6 aides 



B. Number and types of schools 

4 schools Pre-K through 5 
1 school Pre-K through 1 
1 school 6 through 8 
1 school 9 through 12 



Number and types of teachers (includes general classroom teachers and 
specialists) 



Elementary (Pre-K through 5) 
Middle school (6 through 8) 
High school (9 through 12) 



240 
80 
180 



D. Number and types of counselors 

Elementary 3 
Middle School 5 
High School 9 

E. Ethnic make-up of students 

White 4,314 

Black 1,479 

Puerto Rican 101 

Cub ail 46 

Other (includes recent arrivals: 312 

Columbians, Ecuadorians, 

Italians, Greeks, French, 

and Orientals) 

Total 6,252 
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F. Academic curriculum breakdo\vn of students (high school only) 



College Preparatory 1,620 

Commercial 320 

General Arts 304 

ESL 105 

Industrial Prep 100 

Special Education 25 



G. Academic curriculum breakdo^^^l of teachers (approximate numbers based 
on sections in each above category) 



Goals of Program Administration 

The following goal statements represent the program administration 
goals of the Hackensack, New Jersey, Career Development Project during 
the three-year operational period of the project. 

1. To provide effective program administration in the development 
of a model in which career development concepts may be in- 
corporated into regular classroom activities. 

2. To provide effective program administration in implementing a 
career development model in the Hackensack Public Schools. 

3. To provide effective program administration in the evaluation 
and updating of career development on a continual basis in the 
Hackensack Public Schools. 

Program Organizational Chart 

The organizational structure of the Hackensack, New Jersey, Career 
Development Program is illustrated in Figure 4. 



College Preparatory 
Commercial 
General Arts 
Industrial Prep 
ESL 

Special Education 
Cooperative Work 
Undesignated 



80 
20 
40 
8 
4 
2 
3 
35 
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Job Descriptions 

Selected job descriptions of personnel of the Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Career Development Program are presented in Appendix B. 

Intra-Curriailar Activities 

The intra- cur ricular activities were short-term projects planned mu- 
tually by one of the schools/industry coordinators and a classroom teacher 
in response to a request by the teacher for a career development activity 
relating to his course work. These activities included field trips, diemon- 
strations, 'Tiands-on" work activities, guest speakers, simulations or role- 
playing activities in the classroom, and media presentations of any kind* 
More than six hundred intra-curricular activities have been conducted during 
the three yenrs of program operation, most of them consisting of more than 
one component or learning experience* A number of intra-curricular activities 
were evaluated utilizing the Career Development Planning . Monitoring , and 
Evaluation System * 

A sampling of intra-curricular activities follows: 

. . . a unit involving third graders in a study of work in 
Colonial America. Each student joined a craft group as either an 
''apprentice" or "master craftsman" and worked at such projects as 
weaving, candlemaking, carpentry, sewing, quilting, baking, etc. 
In addition to this "hands-on" activity, the students also engaged in 
research projects on Colonial life. The unit culminated in a Colonial 
Fair at which the children displayed and sold the products of their 
handiwork as well as demonstrating some of the techniques involved 
in their craft. 

. . . a project delineating various careers in journalism 
through video-taped interviews with professionals in this field. The 
tapes Were produced in conjunction with a high school journalism 
teacher and were used in her classes. In each interview, the sub- 
ject discussed the nature of his work, the preparation needed for it, 
and the opportunities in the field. 



. . . a project depicting job categories in the field of adver- 
tising through a video tape produced at a local ad agency. A high 
school English class planned the project as part of a classroom unit 
in advertising. At the agency, an ad theme which the students had 
created was processed through all the stages for a magazine ad. 
Each of these was explained by agency personnel and documented on 
video tape* 

. . ♦ a unit for third graders in health occupations involved 
talks, demonstrations, and ''hands-on'' experience with inhalation 
therapy, electro-cardiograms, optometry, and dental hygienics. On 
a tour tlirough Hackcnsack Hospital, the children interviewed a num- 
ber of hospital personnel. The information they compiled were used 
for a pamphlet they made in health occupations. 

. • . a project involving liigh school students in an exploration 
of career opportunities in a large drug firn:. A group of students 
representing various school departments worked with representatives 
from the Hoffman- LaRoche Company in planning a series of career 
experiences using that firm's facilities. These will engage larger 
groups of students in studies of a variety of occupations ranging from 
skiHed maintenance to science lab work* 

. . * a project for first graders in careers related to animal 
care. Classroom demonstrations were given in poodle grooming, dog 
training, and cat care in which the children were allowed to parti- 
cipate in certain of the tasks. The unit also included a visit to a 
local pet shop. 

. • * a project for second graders in food preparation careers. 
A portable oven was purchased for the classroom. Under the direc- 
tion of their classroom teacher, the children, dressed in chef's hats 
and aprc's, baked bread and cookies and prepared griddle cakes. 

. * . a project involving five second grade classes delineating 
careers as "community helpers." Each group took a guided tour of 
either ihe local hospital, city hall, post office, courthouse, or fire 
and police departments. The children took slides which they later 
exchanged as they told each other about their experiences. 

. * * a trip to the NBC studios in New York by eighth grade 
students in the Immaculate Conception school. The students toured 
the studio and conducted an interview with Ron Milligan, one of the 
station's newscasters. 

. . * a first grade project focusing on "career hats" to in- 
troduce the jobs of baker, policeman, nurse, bus driver, construc- 
tion worker. The unit featured a class visitation by a local collector 



of specialty hats and walking field trips to meet representatives of 
these various careers. Hats wvtve also purchased for the childrt^n 
i;o wear. 

. • . a project for fifth grade students exploring careers in 
the culinary arts and hotel-motel management. The project featured 
field trips to several restaurants and a large motel. 

. • . a project called 'Touth and Industry" for high school 
students sponsored by several large corporations in the area. Stu- 
dents from the Economics and Industrial Prep classes visited four 
large industrial plants (Hills Bros., Faberge, Lever Bros., and Lowe 
Paper) in consecutive weeks for a full plant tour and discussion pe- 
riod conducted by company personnel. The discussion focused on 
principles of economics and industrial trends. The students involved 
were given a test on economic principles prior to and following the 
project to determine its effectiveness. 

. . . a project exploring careers in court reporting was open 
to all high school students. Those who expressed an interest in this 
field were taken to a school which trains court reporters where they 
were given pertinent facts about the nature of this work, the train- 
ing required, and future prospects in the field. Later, they visited 
the local courthouse and sat in on a trial where they were able to 
observe a court reporter at work. 

. . . a project for high school science classes at the Sandy 
Hook Marine Biology Laboratory. Plans are being made for students 
to visit this site to observe the wide variety of scientific and tech- 
nical work done there with the possibility of participating in certain 
of the activities. Some functions of the laboratory were documented 
on video tape for classroom use. 

Certain benefits have often occurred as a result of the developed 
intra-curricular activities. One such example has been documented by the 
project staff and is enclosed as a case study. 

Case Study 

Documentation of a Career Development experience for a second grade student: 

Randv was chnracierized b\ his i^achers as a dc-slructiv/e child, hab- 
itually using abusive language and throwing classroom objects around the room. 
His family consists of eight children and mother, the father having died when 
Randv was two Randy s mother is known to have reecntlv lost her job with 
a local day care center- His brother has also been a problem child m school. 
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Scholastically, Randy is s poor sludenl. Hin atlenuon span is very 
short and ho parlicipatcs very little in a group; this participation usually be- 
ing limited to the use of four- letter words. The one exception to his lack of 
scholastic participation was penmanship, in which he showed interest and per- 
sistence. 

During the Colonial Crafts program, how( vi r, Randy was seen to 
exhibit concern and interest. He chose to work m the ColomaJ Recreation 
group wnerc he made popcorn pictures To thr surprise of his teachers, 
Randy maintained interest in his project uu\\\ hv romplMed the picture. He 
insisted that the teach'^r take a picture ot him showing his compl(*ted piece 
and would not let anyone touch it. Although he shewed much interest in this 
individual activitv, always being anxious to start working on it, his p/Ttici- 
pat ion in group activities was still not in evidence He would not participate 
in group games or dancing. 

The extent of his involvement with his individual project was notice- 
able at the Colonial Fair the children presented as a culmination of their 
Crafts project. Randy and another girl were demonstrating how they had 
made their popcorn pictures. When a photographer asked to take the girl's 
picture, overlooking Randy, he jumped up and told a teacher to ''make the 
man go. 

After the Fair, Randy never initiated further (iiscussion about the 
Fair or the proiect he had worked on. However, since then he has shown 
interest in puzzles and now colors books nicely. His teachers attribute this 
largely to his work in making popcorn pictures. 

Continuing Programs 

Continuing proen^ams are defined as those programs designed to com- 
prise a permanent part of the curriculum or programs that will he repeated 
each year. In most cases, they are based on a pre-established curriculum 
plan spanning a full school year. In certain cases, however, they are of 
shorter duration. The Job Fair, for example, is conducted during one) week 
each year. In some cases, they formed the basis for a self-contained course, 
and also provided curriculum materials and activities to be interspersed 
through the ongoing classroom instruction. Although these programs were 
pre-structured, they were evaluated continually and revised as necessary. 
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The descriptions which follow represent an overview of the individual 
continuing programs that were implemented during the three years of opera- 
tion of the Hackensack, New Jersey, Career Development Program. 

Job Fair 

The Job Fair is a week-long program conducted at the high school 
each year for students in the senior class. During; this week, representa- 
tives from many local business and industrial firms conduct job interviews 
with any interested senior. Many students are hired a result of these in- 
terviews. In any case, the Job Fair provides a learning experience in job 
interview procedures and conduct for all students who take advantage of it. 

Middle School Summer Vocational Exploration 

A group of Middle School students spend a summer session at the 
county vocational and technical high school trying their hands at a variety of 
skills under the direction of the schools instructors. They are chaperoned 
by high school seniors who act in a *l3ig brother** capacity and conduct an 
organized recreation period each day. Their shop instruction stresses the 
fun of work activity and the reward of seeing a finished product of their own 
making. In this way, these students see what the vocational school has to 
offer them and are thus better prepared to make their upcoming decision of 
what type of high school to attend. At the same time, the experience en- 
courages them to explore their occupational interest and talents. 

Summer Community College Program 

For tenth and eleventh grade students with low career expectancy, 
the Summer Community College Program provides exposure to a nearby com- 
munity college during a four-week summer session. These students have 
the opportunity to observe and participate in the wide variety of programs 
the school offers for general education and career training. In this way, 
they are encouraged to find an avenue of development consistent with their 
abilities and interests. 

Technology for Children 

Through world-of-work projects growing out of clnssroom study 
units, students in the elementary grades are led toward an understanding of 
modem technolog>^ and encouraged to respect work in its many forms. The 
Technology for Children projects engage them in a wide variety of **hands- 
on'* acti\ities with the tools and materials of modern business and industry 
ranging from basic carpentry tools to office machines. As they assume 
roles in a classroom business office, assembly line, photography studio, or 
construction crew, for example, the students can also begin to understand the 
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complexities of on-the-job relationships of all kinds, as well as the impor- 
tance of individual responsibility and contributions. 

Parochial School Technology Program 

Local parochial elementary schools participate on a limited basis in 
the Technology for Children Program described above. 

Intensive Training for Twelfth Grade Students 

In the last half of their senior year, students may take advantage of 
an opportunity for intensified occupational training in one of a number of ba- 
sic skill areas. Courses in machinist training, welding, photo-offset print- 
ing, clerk-typist skills, drafting, sheet metal working, keypunch operating, 
and dental assisting are sponsored by the Career Center through the local 
Adult Training Center. Interested students may enroll on a shared-time ba- 
sis if their high school schedule permits, or choose a course which meets 
during ^Jvening hours. A certificate of training is given for successful com- 
pletion of course work. 

Introduction to Vocations 

As an important element in their career education for this stage, 
eighth grade boys and girls engage in an intensive occupational awareness 
program of career exploration through their industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics classes. The program provides for in-depth study of various occu- 
pational areas. Each unit involves a broad survey of the particular occupational 
area, classroom visits by industrial personnel, and at least one field tiip to 
a representative occupational site. In tlioir laboratory work, the students 
get considerable ''hands-on'* experience with <he tools and materials of each 
skill area. In this way, they acquire a broad base from which further career 
exploration can proceed. 

Job Placement Office 

Through the Job Placement Office located in the high school, any 
student of work age may get assistance in binding full or part-time employ- 
ment. This service is also extended to graduates of the high school. The 
Job Placement Office coordinates other activities such as the Intensive Train- 
ing Program and the Job Fair, alo^ig with group counseling sessions involving 
common problems of the young worker. 

Career Club Program 

A number cf Career Clubs have been begun under the auspices of 
the Career Development Center, conducted through local churches on Satur- 
days. They are designed to stimulate boys and girls aged ten and eleven to 
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begin thinking about their vocational future. Representatives of various pro- 
fessional and other careers are invited to address the members on their job 
activities, preferably accompanied by demonstrations of their key tasks with 
the youngsters joining in craft experiences. Through this exposure to career 
role models and the world of work generally, the children can begin to con- 
struct a hopefxd career image for themselves. 

Industrial Preparatory Project 

The Industrial Preparatory Project offers boys in grades ten through 
twelve the opportunity of studying English, mathematics, science, and me- 
chanical drawing within a technical framework. Study units in this project 
are built around world-of-work themes and emphasize the way in which these 
three disciplines interrelate as tools for occupational probiunn-solving. To 
boys with leanings toward early job entry or further trade training, this track 
offers a needed alternative to the college preparatory/general education choice. 
Through it, they can combine a sound academic foundation with a maximum 
of vocational exploration. 

Cooperative Work Programs 

The various Cooperative Work Programs allow students in the late 
high school years to share their day between work and school in a way that 
maximizes the potential benefits of each. Their work experience provides 
for job rotation within a certain occupational area and expert training in each 
job encountered, for which they also receive course credit at the school. 
This is in addition to regular pay. In their half-day at school, they take 
certain courses required for graduation as well as one devoted to study of 
their occupational field and group guidance for problems encountered on the 
job. In this way, the school utilizes the training resources of the business 
and ind^ustrial community. Five such programs are offered covering the fol- 
lowing ^ireas: 

1. Cooperative Industrial 

2. Cooperative Office 

3. Cooperative Healtli 

4. Cooperative Home Economics 

5. Distributive Education 

Special Needs Workshops 

The Special Needs Workshops are directed toward the vocational 
needs of students in the educable and trainable categories, primarily the 
imiversal need to experience the satisfaction of work successfully performed. 
Within the sheltered environment of their own classrooms, these students 
work on job projects contracted from local business firms and are paid for 
what they produce. The projects are chosen for their high achievement po- 
tential and engage the students in production planning and related economic 
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consideration. In this way, they are exposed to several aspects of the work- 
ing world without the stress of competing in it before they are ready to do 
so. 

Summer Remedial Program 

This six-weeks Summer Remedial Program, offered as an alterna- 
tive to the regular summer school, blends basic instruction in English and 
mathematics with related occupational projects. During the first part of 
their morning session, the boys attend classes which are conducted informally 
and stress individualized instruction. The rest of the morning is spent ei- 
ther in the auto mechanics shop or on a building project somewhere on the 
school grounds, depending upon which area they choose. Both stress "hands- 
on** participation in various aspects of the building trade or auto repair and 
maintenance. Follow— up tutoring in their academic work is inter spers^^d 
through their work period and another brief classroom session follows at the 
end of the school day. Full course credits are allowed for both academic 
areas and additional ones for the work segment. 

Evening Adult Vocational Trainmg 

The Evening Adult Vocational Training program offers any adult in 
the school district a chance to explore a new oceupationa) aroa to mcrease 
his career potential or simpl> enrich his use of leisure lime. Through even- 
ing courses in metal shop, auto mechanics, cabinet, making, offset printing, 
foods, clothing, commercial arts and typing, etc., those interested may avail 
themselves of expert instruction and the facilities of the high school labora- 
tories and shops. Potential enrollees received advice from trained counselors 
as to their choice of courses and the prospects for putting their newly- acquired 
skills and interests to best use. 

Non- native Adult Evening Program 

The Non* native Adult Evening Program provides for the special needs 
of non-native adults through instruction in English language skills, coupled 
with shop experiences related to their working life. Its immediate aim is to 
impart a greater ease and familiarity with industrial terminology and the lan- 
guage of job interviews, classified ads, job applications, etc. In general, it 
covers those areas of communication essential for successful job entry and 
work adjustment. 
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Vocational Program for Students with School Adjustment Problems 

For those students with serious school adjustment problems, the Vo- 
cational Program for Students with School Adjustment Problems ofters the 
opportunity of continuing to graduation while, at the same time, gaining valu- 
able work experience and occupational training. Under a shared-time con- 
cept, the students work mornings at jobs in either auto mechanics shops 
(boys) or business offices (girls) and spend their afternoons at the high school 
completing required course work and receiving intensive occupational train- 
ing related to their morning work. This training stresses an informal, small- 
group approach in keeping with the special needs of these students. 

Work Experience Career Exploration Program 

The Work Experience Career Exploration Program was designed for 
any student fourteen or fifteen years of age who has been identified as one 
who can benefit from a job experience and modified academic schedule. The 
W.E.C.E.P. attempts to deter the potential school and societal dropout, to 
give meaning and relevance to education and dignity to work-students in the 
program. The students talce a minimum of two academic classes per day, 
as stipulated by state requirements for graduation, as well as instruction in 
job-related activities and employability skill development with individual or 
remedial instruction, where needed, while working three to four hours per 
day at the standard hourly wage. 

Media-Supportive Activities 

The function of media in the Hackensack Career Development Center 
has been to assist all projects wherever audiovisual or television would en- 
hance the career experiences. 

The media department also developed or assisted in the development 
'of various media productions for use as documentaries, course content pre- 
sentations, or summaries of activities. 



RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF-^THE PROJECT 



The Hackensack Career Development Program has attained its ob- 
jectives for its three years of operation and has progressed further than plan- 
ned. A general operational plan involving ongoing programs and the ability 
to provide intra-curricular programs during the year has been implemented. 
This plan is not statis, but has served as the major support thrust. 

Staff involvement has been enthusiastic and staff members have gone 
beyond their defined responsibilities to promote the concept of career devel- 
opment as part of the school curriculum. 

The use of audio and video hardware has been impressive. Oppor- 
tunities for involvement with business concerns have been utilized to the fullest. 
Video tapes of various careers have been made which will be used for years 
to come. Such equipment has also been used for documenting outstanding 
intra-curricular programs. The use of this type of approach has also served 
as a catalyst for promoting further involvement in such activities. An addi- 
tional benefit derived from the use of such facilities involves the aspect of 
community relations. Although not specifically a project objective, the ^^see- 
ing" of school situations has helped to promote the school's image. 

A major direction indicated during the three years has been the de- 
velopment and piloting of a formative evaluation system. The system attempted 
to provide a consistent planning format for each ^activity to be used by the 
program personnel, school personnel, and the business/industry personnel. 
Monitoring and evaluation information from the staff (as well as cognitive and 
affective feedback from the parti cipiants) was to be included. Such a system 
was adapted to work with both continuing ongoing us well as intra-curricular 
activities. 
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During the third year of program operation, the staff of the Hacken- 
sack progx'am continued to implement qngoing as well as short-term programs 
in career development. These programs involved such diverse activities as 
the development of additional programs for the Career Development Center, 
career clubs, summer projects, field trips, guest speakers, and Classroom 
Career Units. 

Additional efforts were carried out in the gathering of "hard" data 
concerning the program's impact on student cognitive and affective behavior. 
The principle vehicle for gathering data continued to be the Ca reer Experience 
Planning , M onitoring , and Evaluation System developed in the second opera- 
tional year by the Hackensack Career Development staff. The procedures 
for the system were simplified during the third operational year to increase 
the efficiency of use of the system. The data gathered relative to the ob- 
jectives of the Hackensack Career Development Program indicate that the 
stated objectives of the progrr,m were attained. Additional emphasis was 
given in the third year of operation to (1) procedures and techniques, (2) 
funding sources, and (3) additional planning for maintenance to further develop 
the program in the Hackensack Public Schools. 



EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



The results for each program objective arc presented by operational 
year (i.e., 1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73). In addition, the results of external 
monitoring of project activities by EPIC Diversified Systems Corporation are 
presented in Appendix C. 

Analysis of Program Objectives 

Objective #1 

To make career development education a significant part of 
the school curriculum at each developmental stage and grade 
level • 

Developmental stages have been defined as follows: 

Elementary Stage 

The elementary stage is generally one of providing experiences 
where youngsters begin to establish attitude and behavior patterns 
relative to growth in vocational awareness. These experiences usu- 
ally include provisions for opportunities in which the individual begins 
to explore, cope, and clarify feelings of "self" as he interacts with 
his environment. 

Middle School Stage 

The middle school stage is a period of broad vocational explora- 
tion on a more sophisticated level than the previous stage and leads 
to a specificity of choices for many students. At this stage, the 
student is generally more mature regarding the ability to judge his 
potential more realistically and make relevant cducutional decisions. 

High School Stage 

The high school stage is one of study, eviduation, in-depth test- 
ing of tentative choices, and development of specific skills according 
to potential, needs, interest, and opportunities. Orientation and place- 
ment in an appropriate "next step": including jobs, further training 
and/or continuing education are essential aspects. 
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At each stage, the school district provided many opportunities for 
career education to become part of the school curriculum. In each one of 
the defined stages, the Career Development Centei* provided support services 
in assisting in the process of making career education a significant part of 
the school curriculum. For example, in the senior high school Cooperative 
Work Program, students participated in the Distributive Education n course, 
in Cooperative Industrial Education, in Health Occupations, in Home Econ- 
omics, and in Office Practice. The Career Development Center provided 
support for this involvement. 

Results for 1970-71 

The program documented career development activities related to 
each grade level during the 1970^71 program year. This material identific^jd 
the general area r'^lated to career development: the instructor, the number 
of students involved, and a brief description of the acti\dty. This informa- 
tion was documented through March, 1971. During April and May, approxi- 
mately one-third as many activities were completed. 

Continuing education activities have been outlined in the section re- 
garding general program design and procedures. 

Pre-Kindergarten 
Teacher 



General Activity 

Dental Careers 
Sewing 

Field trip to ModelPs 
Field trip to Van Saun 

Park 
Trucks 



Mrs. Parimenis 
Kay Garner 
E. Marx 

Mrs. E. Marx 
I.Schwartz 



No> of Students 

25 
11 

38 

38 
22 
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General Activity 

Dental Careers 
Transportation 
Farm Workers 
Farm Workers 



Kindergarten 

Teacher 

Kaplow and Winters 
Kaplow and Winters 
J. EUzer 
J. Ellegar 



No. of Students 

50 
100 
34 
34 
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Kindergarten (Parochial) 



General Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Community Helpers Mrs. Mitchell 24 

Health Occupations Mrs. Linda 32 

Community Helpers Sr. Dorothy 34 

Animal Care Mrs. Linda 32 



First Grade 



General Activity 

Lamp Projects 

Career: Hats, Costumes, 

Tools 
Animal Care 

Animal Care R. 
Beauty Salon 



Teacher 
Slepis, Miguire 

H. Pearlman 
E. Katz 
McBridc, M. Costello 
R. McBride 



No. of Students 
8 special ed. 

25 
20 
31 
13 



First Grade (Parochial) 



General Activity 

Animal Care 
Community Helpers 



Teacher 



Sr. Mirium 



No. of Students 

68 
19 



Second Grade 



General Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Colonial Crafts LEM 125 

Colonial Crafts LEM 125 

Colonial Crafts Beth Greenblatt 12 

Colonial Crafts T. Giordano, K. Cobella 12 

Colonial Crafts Miss Applegale 125 

Wig Making K. Colelia 16 

Chef - Baker M. Reilly 12 

Community Helpers Mauthe, Muller, Hammer, 

Lutthans, and Ackerson 132 
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(lene /'al Act ivity .liiiili?*!?; No. of S t 'i dent s 

Music Sr. Mar> 32 

Animal Care KoIIk and Chaudron 



Third (irade 



^icneral Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Dental Careers Decter, Traino, 105 

Zucher, and Schudin 

Baking Mrs. Galante 15 

Beautv Salon Mrs. Galante 15 

Deaf Program C. Peszynski 17 

Occupations-- Indian Origin Ami Galante 15 

Hospital Tour R- SoJlv 13 

Colonial Crafts K. Colrlla 12 

Carpentry 

Colonial Crafts Colclla, Wilson 10 

Dental Assistant Zior 27 

Colonial Crafts Sewing LEM 10 

Manufacturing and Mer- 10 

chandising LEM 
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General Activity 

Electricity 
Animal Care 



Third Gra de (>-»ro chialJ 

Teacher 

Mrs Killv, Sr, Pairirui 
Kc ll V , C*haadron 



No, of Students 
33 



General Activity 

Health Occupations 
Communications 
Colonial Crafts 
The Denal Hygenist 



Fourth Grade 

Teacher 

S. Toscano 
A. Forbts 



No of Students 

28 
2a 
145 
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General Activity Teache r No, of Students 

Technology for Children Fruhlinj^ 19 

Braillist FinjhJing 21 

Photography--Photo- Offset Fruhling 21 

T4CP-- Photography Workshop 

for Teachers 

Technology for Children Fruhling 19 

Health Occupations Miss Person 13 

Beaut\ Culture Miss Person 13 

Health Occupations Kessler 25 



Fourth Grade (Parochial) 

General Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Health Occupations 

Colonial Crafts Sr. Patricia 40 

Electriclv 33 



Fifth Grade 



General Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Fingerprinting Mosbrooker 25 

Law Enforcement Mosbrooker 25 

Bilingual Careers Trelles 17 

Rostaurant-Hotel Manage- DiPeri, Giglento, 60 

ment and Higgins 

Bilingual Careers Trelles 17 

Career Interviews DeCondo, DePeri 25 

Dental Lab Technician DiPeri, Giglento, 

Higgens, Madden 100 

Deptal Hygenist Di Peri, Gilento 100 

Higgens, Madden 

Technology for Children W. Cooke 18 

Newspaper Photography W. Cooke 18 

Photography— Phot o-on'set W. Cooke 16 

Carpentry Workshop Cooke, Meyers, 



Fruhling, Sour if man 
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Fifth Cii-adc (Parochial) 
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Airport 

Health Occupations 



[\:a chior 
Mrs Matter 



No. of Siudents 
24 



(lencral Activii v 

Hcrullh Occupations 
Trip lo American Museum 

of An 
Communications 



§ L "^^^ Grad e (Parochi aj)^ 

T ejc her 
Sr. Celherine 



Sr. Ann 
Sr, Rita 



No. of Students 



69 
31 



Middle School 



C ient ral Acjn it v 

Nursing Careers 
Telephone* Careers 



Teacher 

Plump 
Ann Smith 



No. of Students 

40 
300 



Gene ral Acjivjii 

Trip t(* Whilncv Museum 
Health Occupation? 



Seven! h G radc 
Sr Marv 



. of Students 

25 
33 



Cieneral Activity 

Phot ographx 
Technolog\ 

Marketing, Retailing, 
Buying 



tVigh th G rade- _ (l\tnKh wi ij 

T( .ic hcr 

Sr. MaiH Ann 
Sr. Mnrv Ann 
Sr. Mnrv Ann 



i^Al ot Stu dents 

14 
14 
23 
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General Aclivitv Teacher No. of Students 



United Nations Tour Burke, Sr. Mary Ann 32 

News Casting B. Zock, Sr. Mary Downey 23 

Teaching as a Career Zock, Sr. Mary Downey 23 



Middle School 



Genera] Activity 

Field Trip to Jail 

(Government Careers) 
Bergen County Government 
Plastics 

Clothing Manufacturing 
Vocational Reading Library 
Trip lo Metropolitan l-iu- 

seum of Art 
Trip to General Motors 

Assemply Plant 



Teacher 
Calise 

Calise 
Vladyka 
Johnson 

Savage 

Szatanski 
Corbm 



No. of Students 
30 

30 
14 
11 



16 
11 



High Schcul 

General Activity Teacher 

Video Tape of Com- 
mercials Capono 

Field Trip to Volk- 
swagen Ka If ay an 

Video Tape of Charm 

C on su 1 1 an t K al fay a n 

Field Trip to Austin 

Display Caponc 

Video Tape of TWA 

Stewardess Kraus 

ABOVE Video Tape 

Shown to students Kraus 

Careers in Fashion Designing Capono 

Careers dealing with 

Chem i st ry Be rna rdo 



No. of Students 

14 
12 
60 
11 

20 

25 
15 

10 
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Cicneral A cliyit^ 

Careers in Adverli:5jr)g 
Video Tape of West shore 

Publishing Co, 
How 1(1 Fill out Job 

A|>;>ii cations 



Ninth liradc? 



D*)iiMin 



No. of Students 



30 



Heidt ( ktr* At ciardi 



El t vt Mth (irad c 

Gfnera! Activitv Teacher No. of Students 



Trip to Blooming- 

d.'iK 's S( hlc»chaur 

tlournnlism Careers Bram aii> l(i 

Careers in Journalism BratM ai»> 1(» 

City Government Emplov 

mtiit 



Tenth and _ EU_ x c n i_h Ciradtvs 

General Activity Teacher N o. of Students 

Field Trip to Stenotypc 

School 

Field Trip to United 

Nations Fiphbcrg 43 
How to Fill oat Job 

Applications Hc idi cK* r. Arciardi 30 



Eleventh and Twrllth Grade s 



General Activity Jl'*^f .1^*11 .^i? ol Students 

Video Tape ot Sport 

Fi she r y B i o 1 i st at 

Sandy Hook 

(iuest Speaker from 

Moniclair Sttilc Ma-.nu' 50 
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General Activity Teacher No> of Students 

Fjrld Trip to Teterboro 

Airport 

Field Trip to Westchester 

Airport Lane 20 

Trip to Hills Brothers 

Trip to Lowe Paper Co, 

Art Seminar Turner 

Field Trip to Lever Bros,, 

Faberge 



Career Clubs 



General Activity Teacher No. of Students 

Radio Kits C. Clay 15 
Trip to Teterboro 

Airport C. Clay 15 

Veterinarian C, Clay 15 

Doctor and Nurse C. Clay 15 

Photographer C. Clay 15 

Sewing Parciaseppe 20 

Carpentry D^Arminio 19 

Baking Parciaseppe 20 

Trip to Teterboro D^Arminio 25 

Electronics, Carpentry F, Meirs 25 

Sewing, Knitting, Cooking Sr, Ann 25 

Carpentry B. Zoch 25 

Trip to Teterboro Airport B. Zoch 25 

Sewing B, Zoch 25 

Real Estate C. Clay 15 

Auto Show C, Clay 15 

Dental Technician C, Clay 15 



Evening Program 

General Activity Teacher No> of Students 

Commercial Art Shiefer 31 

Typing* Commercial Kraus, Minkewicz, 

Adams, Capone 100 
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(icnei'ii) AciivUv Xv^^**^^L£ No. of St udents 

Spanish- Speaking ProjtMU It) 

Foods (ia^liostro 11 

Printing DelricK 9 

Sewing Winuak 3« 

Aulo Mec'hanics Ralston 43 

Cabinet Making Oiordano 25 



(juulance 



General Activity 



Teacher 



Bergen Community College 

Health Fair Aeeiarrii 
Hoffmaji LtiRoche meeting 

Comnmice LeRose and MacKeri 

Film dealing with Careers 

in Medical Profession Thomas 
Special Occupations 

Project Adjustment Group 
Job Placement 



Trip to Wall Street 



Tupponco 
Acciardi 
Tupponce 



No. of Stud ents 

8 
fi 

20 



Specia l hA I gc-ation 

General Activity X'^'i^'l^yi 

Sheltered Workshop Whiincv 
Sheltered W^orkshop Whitney 

Approximately two thousand students were inv^olved in career devel- 
opment intra-curricular actix^tics in 1970-71. Other data document activities 
of the career clubs, evening programs, guidance involvement, and special 
education involvement. 

Results for 1971-72 

A s\immary of the activities presented for the defined developmental 
stages for 1971-72 is presented in Table 1. 



t^i: of Students 

20 
20 
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TABLE 1 

CAREER ACTIVITIES BY DEVELOPMENTAL STAGE 
FOR OSJECTWE ^1 
1971-72 



Involvement 



Stage 


Career Experience Activity 


No. of 


No. of 




- 


teachers 


students* 


Elementary 


Speakers 


9 

0 £t 






Visits 


77 


1,540 




Demonstrations 


17 


340 




''Hands-on'* experiences 


43 


860 




Media presentation 


17 


340 




Role-playing 


15 


300 


Middle School 


Speakers 


12 


360 




Visits 


21 


630 




Media pre^ientation 


6 


180 


Senior School 


Speakers 


35 


1,050 




Visits 


23 ' 


690 




Media presentation 


39 


1,170 



* approximate 



The approach of providing career education experiences at the de- 
fined developmental stages parallels research completed by Ginzberg, Roc, 
and Super. At the elementary stage, the implemented activities serve as a 
stage for exploration and seK-discovery. These activities were implemented 
not only through the common method of speakers, visitations, ai"id media, but 
through demonstrations and actual ''hands-on" experiences. 

It is again noted that the Career Development Center has provided 
support in terms of the career activities implemented. The Cureer Center 
supported all the activities which are documented, and more activities v/cre 
probably completed. 

Results for 1972-73 

A summary of the activities presented for the defined developmental 
stages for 1972-73 is presented in Tabic 2, 
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TABLE 2 

CAREER ACTIVITIES BY DEVELOPMENTAL STAGE 

1972-73 



involvement 



Stage 


Career Experience Activity 


No. of 

teachers 


XT ~ if 

No. of 

students* 


Elementary 


Speakers 


18 


440 




Visits 


27 


540 




Demonstrations 


6 


120 




"Hands-on" experiences 


9 


170 




Media presentations 


1 


30 


Middle School 


Speakers 


2 


50 




Visits 


24 


390 




"Hands-on" experience:. 


1 


30 




Media presentations 


3 


70 


Senior School 


Speakers 


6 


70 




VisilP 


11 


90 




Demonstrations 


1 


20 




Media presentations 


9 


170 



* approximate 

The above summary reflects many new activities initiated during the 
1972-73 project year. This summary does not reflect many of the activities 
completed in 1971-72 and repeated during the 1972-73 year. 

Again, the approach of providing career education experiences at the 
defined developmental stages parallels research completed by Ginzberg, Roe, 
and Super. At the elementary stage, the implemented activities serve as 
stage for exploration and self-discovery. These activities were implemented 
not only through the common method of speakers, visitation, and media, but 
through demonstrations and actual "hands-on" experiences. 

It should be noted that, as in previous project years, the Career 
Development Center has provided support in terms of the career activities 
implemented. The Career Center supported all the new activitic.s which are 
documented, and more activities were probably completed^ 
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Objective #2 

To provide sequential and contiiyous career development ac- 
tivities throughout all grade levels from pre-kindergarten to 
adult education. 

Continuing programs have been described in the General Project De- 
sign and Procedure section of the present report. These programs were de- 
veloped for the purpose of providing consistent information within the defined 
developmental stage over a longer time frame. Basically, consistency of 
input directed toward locally-defin»3d goals is the goal for continuing programs. 

Results for 1970-71 

Major continuing programs are described as to (1) description of 
program intent, (2) activities required to attain the program intent, (3) the 
student population participating in the program, and (4) the project staff re- 
sponsible for implementation. The second descriptive phase of program pro- 
cedures will outline programs at defined levels. Intra-curricular activities 
have been documented under objective #1. 

Program; Audiovisual Media 

How an individual perceives himself and establishes an "operational" 
self-image is the outgrowth of a multiplicity of experiences and interactions. 
The opportunity to "see and hear" himself as a means of enhancing the changes 
for self-identity, rarely a part of the career development experience, can be 
highly effective in this type of project. 

Experiences will be more meaningful when videoplayback, slides, or 
audiotapes are used to complement the learning exercise. This will be par- 
ticularly true when the student is the "subject," regardless of when audio- 
visuals are used~pre-school to adult. Audiovisual media involvement during 
the various broad stages of career development will cut across preschool to 
adult in order to affect greater inter relatedness of experiences. 

Activities 

1. Initiate and respond to requests fro^m staff regarding locally-produced 
audiovisual materials. 

2. Photograph and/or audio tape using various media, group activities, 
special information, data pertinent to any staff person's needs. 
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3. Maintain record of productions—report available material. Appendix 
D documents records of productions during the 1970-71 operational 
year. 

Enrollment 

Serve pre-school to adult. 

Staff 

One director 

One technician (part-time) 

Program; Public Information 

Adequate, comprehensive information places the student in a better 
position to malce important vocational decisions. Further, it enhances the 
understanding of parents, employers, and educators regarding career devel- 
opment. 

Activities 

1. Prepare newsletters and uihcr media for school ajid out-of-school 
groups, 

2. Assist in school /indurflr> acliuiios. 

3. Develop appropriate reporting format suitable to the various levels, 
pre- school to adult, 

4. Meet parents, community, and PTA groups, 

5. Meet with business, industrial, and labor representatives. 

Enrollment 

Serve pre- school to adult 

Staff 

One Public Relations person 

Program: School/industry Coo r.linaiion 

Students whose education is updated and broadened through an on- 
going program of communications with business and industry should be more 
motivated bf^cause of the realistic cxperienct^s that result. 

Where business, industry, and schools involve themselves in the de- 
velopment of each other^s respective resources, the outcome should be more 
relevant to education and employment. 
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School/Industry coordination involvement cuts across the broad stages 
from pre- school to adult. 

Activities 

!• Develop intra-curricular activities cooperatively with classroom teach- 
ers. 

2. Assist in coordination of continuing programs, 

3. Provide appropriate personnel from industry and business to assist 
educators in the development ajid evaluation of occupationally-^oriented 
curricula. 

4. Conduct in-service education programs for educators^ both during 
the year and over the summt r. 

5. Actively seek areas of educational concern that could be improved 
more efficiently with communitv cooperation. 

6. Cooperate with industry in tht development of in-plant or industry- 
oriented education projects. 

Enrollment 

Serve pre- school to adult 

Staff 

One full-time person (elementary) 

One part-time person (elementarv) 

One full-time person (middle and senior high school) 

A basic outline of the specific programs involving students in explora- 
tory, skill development, informational, and assessment experiences along a 
pre-school to adult continuum have been documented. Those programs pres- 
ently operating and locally funded bv the Hackensack School District have 
been included in this summarx m order that the full specMrum of career de- 
velopment activities ma\ be conc^eptualized. 

Information related to developmental stages is presented in the fol- 
lowing material. These stages haw* been designated as (1) elementary, (2) 
middle schooU <3) high school, and (4) adult and out of- school vouth. 

Elementary Stage 

The elemenlar} stage is generally one of providing experiences where 
youngsters begin to establish attitude and behavior patterns relative to growth 
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in vocational awareness. These experieuces usually include opportunities 
for the individual to begin to explore, cope, and clarify feelings of "seW as 
he interacts with his environment. 

In Hackensack, an English as a Second Language program was pro- 
vided for Spanish- speaking persons. In the area of Special Needs, classes 
for handicapped and retarded and educable were conducted. Further, the 
Head Start program was absorbed within the school district, so that at pres- 
ent all four-year-olds are accepted in pre- school classes throughout the dis- 
trict. 

Another feature of the Hackensack School District is that it is one 
of the few districts employing counselors in the elementary school. Of the 
lour elementary schools, two have had full-time counselors. 

Programs in thi Elementary Stagt int ludi d: 

Technology for Child rcn 

(a) Pilot uiiiis lor eli-mLiMiirv childrt-Ji 

Intra-Curricular Activmch 



Middle S chool Stage 

The Middle School Stage is a ptriod ol broad vocational exploration 
on a more sophisticated level lhaji ihe previous stage and leads to a speci- 
ficity of choices for many students. At this stage, the studeni is generally 
more mature regarding the ability to judge his potential more realistically 
and make relevant educational decisions. 

Contributuig to \hc above climate, the IkirktMsac-k Middle School has 
iour hill -time cwunsi.lurs opcrat ing ai a ratio ol 1^10:1 A well organi/,(Hl vo 
( ational guidaJice segment ol aeliviiy is i^rcsc^nih cj)>( rniuig Aniculation with 
IlaekcnsaeK High School and the Bergen C'ountx VoeaUtmal/Technieal School 
has been expanded. Industrial Arts shoi)s rover dilferenl areas of study 
and Home Econonv.es ()i)e rales on a lull sehedule Spieial Needs eludents 
lake shops, homp economics, luid oiher eleeiives m regular classes while 
academic classes are held separately to provide a elimaic conducive to inter- 
action at a level commensurate with abil- 

Programs in the Middle School Stage include: 

Summer Program ol Career Exploration 
Introduction to Vocations (regular) 
Intra-Curricular Activities 
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High School Stage 

The High School Stage isoiK^ ol sludy, evaluation, in-depth testing of 
tentative choices, and development of specific skills according to potential, 
needs, interests, and opportunitits. Oric^ntalion and placement in an appro- 
priate "next step'' including jobs, luriher training, and/or continuing educa- 
tion are essential aspects. 

Cooperative Education programs operated in the areas of Dis- 
tributive Education and Industrial Education. Cooperative Office of Education 
started September, 1970. A smoothly- operating program identified as Indus- 
trial Preparat/on was offered to students interested in the pursuit of "indus- 
trial'^ careers covering the full gamut up to professional interests. Job 
placement, part-time and full-time, was conducted through the Job Placement 
Office. 

A special program for Alienated Youth was inaugurated during the 
school year 1969-70. Operating on a "cooperative school/work" basis, it 
serves the student who has be-come disenchanted with school. 

A special critical feature of this stage is that the entire curriculum 
be designed in order that students representing many varleci interests and 
abilities all be offered equal opportunity to experience career development 
encompassing sequence continuity. 



Programs in the High School Stage include: 
Grade Level 
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9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

11-12 



12 

12 
9-12 

10-12 

12 
9-12 
9-:.2 



Program 



Guidance and Counseling 

Job Placement 

Special Needs — Cooperative 
Employment Orientation 

Cooperative Vocational Edu- 
cation: Industrial Edu- 
cation, Office Occupa^ 
tions. Home Economics, 
Distributive Education 

Short-term Occupational 
Preparation 

Employment Orientation 

Pre-Vocational for Alienated 
Youth 

Pre-Vocational Industrial 

Preparatory 
Job Fair 

Career Resource Center 
Summer Remedial Instruc- 
tion and On-the-Job 
Training Program 
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Adult and Out-of-SchooI Youth Stage 

Operation ''Second Chance/' or possibly "first" for many disadvantaged 
persons, makes up the bulk of the programs in this project. Programs in 
this category have been carefully designed to incorporate the following aspects: 
outreach, orientation, education and occupational training, job counseling, and 
placement and follow-up. 

Certain institutions, including community colleges, street academies, 
four-year colleges, and others offer special opportunities to the young aduU 
who did not '^make in the regular high school program. 

The Department of Labor, and the Department of Community, also 
sponsor special opportunity programs for the disadvantaged. 

Programs organized by the Hackensack Career Development Center include: 

Occupational Awareness for Spanish- speaking adults 
Evening Adult Vocational (includes counseling) 
Job Placement Office 

Results for 1971-72 

Major program support services provided by the Career Develop- 
ment Center included: 
Audiovisual Media 

How an individual perceives himself and establishes an "opera- 
tional" self-image is the outgrowth of a multiplicity of experiences 
and interactions. The opportunity to "see and hear" himself as a 
means of enhancing the chances for self-identity, rarely a part of 
the career development experience, can be highly effective in this 
type of project. 

Experiences will be more meaningful when video-playback, audio 
tapes, or slides are used to complement the learning exercise. This 
will be particularly true when the student is the "subject," whether 
the subject is a preschooler or an adult. Audiovisual media Involve- 
ment during the various broad stages of career development will cut 
across pre-school to adult levels in order to affect greater interre- 
latedness of experiences. 

Activitjes 



1. Provision of locally-produced audiovisual materials, 
by initiation or upoii staff request. 
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2. Photograph and/or audio tape using various media* 
group activities, special information, data pertinent 
to any staff person's needs. 

3. Maintenance of a record of productions and produc- 
tion of a report of available material. 

Public Information 

Adequate, comprehensive information places the student in a 
better position to make important vocational decisions. Further, it 
enhances the understanding of parents, employers, and educators re- 
garding career development. 

Activities 

1. Preparation of newsletters and other media for 
school and out-of-school groups. 

2. Assistance in the execution of school/industry ac- 
tivities. 

3. Development of an appropriate reporting format suit- 
able to the various levels — pre-school to adult. 

4. Meetings with parents, community, and PTA groups. 

5. Meetings with business, industrial, and labor rep- 
resentatives. 

School/Industry Coordination 

Students whose education is updated and broadened through an 
ongoing program of communications with business and industry should 
be more motivated because of the realistic experiences that result. 

Where business, industry, and schools involve themselves in the 
development of each other's respective resources, the outcome should 
be more relevant to education and emplojrment. 

School/industry coordination involvement cuts across the broad 
stages from pre-school to adult. 

Activities 

1. Development of intra-curricular activities coopera- 
tively with classroom teachers. 

2. Assistance in the coordination of continuing pro- 
grams. 
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Provision of appropriate personnel from industry 
and business to assist educators in the development 
and evaluation of occupationally- oriented curricula. 



4. Conduct of in— service education programs for edu- 
cators, both duri: he year and over the summer. 

5. Search for areas of , 'cational concern that could 
be improved more efficiently with community co- 
operation. 

6. Cooperation with industry in the development of in- 
plant or industry-oriented education projects. 



In addition, Continuing Programs implemented at the defined devel- 
opmental stage include: 

Elementary Stage 

Technology for Children 

a. Pilot units for elementary children 

Middle School Stage 

Summer Programs of Career Exploration 
Introduction to Vocations (regular) 

High School Stage 



Grade level 



Program 



9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



Guidance and Counseling 
Job Placement 

Special Needs — Cooperative Em- 



11-12 



ployment Orientation 
Cooperative Vocational Education: 



Industrial Education 
Office Occupations 
Home Economics 



12 



Distributive Education 
Short-term Occupational Prepara- 



12 

9-12 



tion 

Employment Orientation 
Pre— Vocational for Alienated 



10-12 



Youth 

Pre -Vocational Industrial Prepa- 



12 

9-12 
9-12 



ratory 
Job Fair 

Career Resource Center 
Summer Remedial Instruction and 



9-12 



On-the-Job Training Program 
Proprietary School Fair 
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Results for 1972-73 

The efforts during the 1972-73 period reflect a continuation of the 
program activities documented during the previous two years of the project. 
In all instances, the project staff provided for program and activity impact 
at or above the levels for the first two years. The reader should r'^fer to 
the 1971-72 results section for a description of the program and activities 
addressed during the 1972-73 year. 

Table 3 provides the number of teachers and students involved in 
career activities relative to objective #2. 

TABLE 3 

CAREER ACTIVITIES BY DEVELOPMENTAL STAGE 

1972-73 



Involv'ement 



stage 


Career Experience Activity 


No. of 

teachers 


No. of 
students* 


Elementary 


Speakers 


18 


440 




Visits 


27 


540 




Demonstrations 


6 


120 




"Hands-on" experier -^s 


9 


170 




Media presentations 


1 


30 


Middle School 


Speakers 


2 


50 




Visits 


24 


390 




"Hands-on" experiences 


1 


30 




Media presentations 


3 


70 


Senior School 


Speakers 


6 


70 




Visits 


11 


90 




Demonstrations 


1 


20 




Media presentations 


9 


170 



— — - — 

*approximate 



Objective #3 

To establish a working model of a Career Development Cen- 
ter functioning within a school system which involves com- 
munity agencies. 
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The project opened lines of communication and has actively involved 
a large number of agencies in career development activities. A sampling of 
these contacts for each operational year by category is presented below. A 
complete listing of all contacts is available in the Hackemiack Career Devel- 
opment Program Offices. 

Results for 1970-71 

1. Community Affairs 

Bergen County Chamber of Commerce: employment aids and 
facilitated contact with the business community. 

Bergen County Medical Society: participated in their "Ca- 
reer Day. " 

Hackensack Hospital: tours, demonstrations, and speakers. 
Humane Society: speaker 

Bergen County Heart Association: speaker, demonstration. 

YMCA: ''Youth and Industry Program" sponsored by this 
organization. 

2. Continuing Education 

Montclair State College: speaker, demonstration. 

Bergen Community College: summer exploratory program 
planning. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University: "Career Day" Dental Hy- 
giene Clinic. 

Roberts- Walsh Stenotype School: tour and demonstration. 

Bergen Technical Training Center: intensive training pro- 
gram, tours, and demonstrations. 

3. Vocational'Technical Schools 

Bergen County Vocational School: joint programs of career 
exploration involving visitations and use of facilities. 

4. State Department of Education 

In frequent contact with State Department personnel concern- 
ing all facets of the project. 
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5. Department of Labor 

Publications and job placement assistance- 

6. Municipal and County Government 

Hackensack Fire Department: tours, speakers, demonstra- 
tions. 

Hackensack City Hall: tours. 
Bergen County Court: lours, 
Bergen County Prosecutor's Office: speaker. 
Bergen County Probation Office: speaker. 

7. Busine ss/ Indu stry - Labor 

Bloomingdale's Department Store 
People's Trust (local bank) 
Singer Company 
Jonathan Logan 
Esso Research Center 
Hills Brothers 
Manhattan Drug Co. 
B. Altman and Co. 
Construction Industry Advancement 
Fund 

Results for 1971-72 

The program opened lines of communication and has actively involved 
a large number of agencies in career development activities. A sampling of 
these contacts follows by category. A complete listing of all contacts is 
available in the program office. 

1. Community Affairs 

2. Continuing Education 

3. Vocational- Technical Schools 

4. State Department of Education 

5. Department of Labor 

6. Municipal and County Government 

7 . Busine s s/Indu stry /Labor 

A further description of the involvement through community agencies 
in 1971-72 can be found by examination of all the- activities related to intra- 
curricular projects. 



Bergen Record 
Mariotl Motel 
Latin American Travel 
Prentice-Hall Publishers 
Lever Brothers 
Faberge 

N. J. Bell Telephone Co. 
International Ladies* Garment 
Workers Union 
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More intensified community involvement was established at the high 
school, sponsored jointly by the Career Development Center and the Social 
Studies Department. It was aimed at giving eleventh grade students career 
exposure in governmental and social service work. The program called for 
students to spend a full week at a city department or social service agency 
observing and participating in various types of jobs. The students could 
choose from among some fifteen agencies or city departments. Because par- 
ticipation in the program meant missing a week of school work, it was of- 
fered on a voluntary basis. 

Approximately ninety students chose to participate. A survey con- 
ducted among the students showed that the great majority of those who chose 
not to participate did so because they felt it would be too difficult to catch 
up with missed school assignments. Most said they would have otherwise 
liked to participate in such a program. 

All students who did participate were asked to evaluate their expe- 
riences upon their return to school. In general, their responses were most 
favorable and encouraging for the future possibilities of programs like this. 
Over 80 percent of the students responded that the week's experience had 
been of value to them. Over 60 percent said that it had made them aware 
of more career possibilities. Almost 80 percent felt the work they did for 
the agency had been of value to the community. Perhaps most significant is 
the fact that some 20 percent of the students said that their career plans had 
been influenced by the experience. In a number of cases, the students have* 
continued to do volunteer work at these agencies in their free time. 

The agencies were also asked to evaluate students in terms cf their 
work and attitudes. The responses were overwhelmingly favorable. 

Appendix E documents the agencies participating in the community 
volunteer program, while Appendix F presents responses to the Center re- 
lated to the program and Appendix G presents a sample of student evaluation 
forms collected from this program. 
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Results for 1972-73 

The program continued to use liues of communication already es- 
tablished with agencies within the community (see 1971-72 results). A re- 
sulting product of the efforts was a ''Career Education Resource Directory." 
This document provides a listing of the contacts made by staff in support of 
efforts to realize objective #3. 

The year 1972-73 represents more intensified efforts to involve the 
schools and the agencies within the community and, as the documentation 
within the ''Career Education Resource Directory" shows, the efforts have 
been \ery productive. 

Objective #4 

To study the impact of career development activities on stu- 
dents. 

Results for 1970-71 

Two approaches were incorporated for studying the impact of career 
development activities. First, the project designed evaluation sheets to be 
used for each individual school activity. Copies of such forms are presented 
in Appendix H. This information is available in the project office. 

The second approach involved the development of a framework for 
planning and evaluating the activities under career development. Dr. Bruce 
W. Tuckman, Rutgers University, was contracted to draw up a taxonomy of 
career development stages. This document has been received and is titled, 
An Age -Graded Model for Career Development Education . Major sections in- 
cluded in the work are: 

1. an analysis of the career development process into its 
basic components, 

2. a composite model of general child development drawn 
from several prominent sources and related closely to 
career development components, and 

3. suggested media and sample units for school activities 
within each developmental stage. 

The center has limited copies available for in-office work. 
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Results for 1971-72 

To provide appropriate continuous feedback related to the plaiining, 
implementation, and effectiveness of the Career Development Program in 
working with short-term projects and continuing programs, a package mon- 
itoring and evaluation system was developed. The system specifically exam- 
ined experiences presented to students. Such experiences consisted of field 
trips, guest speakers, career units, demonstrations, and utilization of media. 

Initially, planning was emphaisized and eight general planning areas 
were defined: 

1. description of products or services and how they are produced 
or rendered 

2. job classifications 

3. worldng conditions 

4. personal rewards 

5. qualifications for employment 

6. personal interaction with workers or visitors 

7. experimentation with equipment or process 

8. demonstration of product or service 

For each of the ge'^.^^ral planning areas, the specific content of experiences 
and comments concerning expected outcomes were defined. For planning, it 
was suggested, if possible, that the teacher, the provider of information, 
and the Career Development Program person discuss the areas defined and 
decide what would be covered during the career development experience. 

A third section of the report focused on preliminary and follow-up 
activities which the classroom teacher might incorporate into the programs. 
These ideas would be discussed between the teacher and the Career Develop- 
ment personnel and communicated to the provider of information. 

Following the career experience, the Career Development represen- 
tative and the classroom teacher would complete the monitoring section op- 
posite the planned input. The monitoring based upon planned input was then 
judged, and markings were made into one of three areas: did not meet ex- 
pectations, partially met expectations, or expectations were met. 

After monitoring was completed, the Career Development represen- 
tative and the classroom teacher would then meet to plan evaluation activities 
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and use of specific instruments. These instruments would include one or 
more of the following: 

1. Documentation of the ''Basis for Evaluation" judgments on the 
Cognitive Instrument (kindergarten through fifth grade). 

2. Specification of individual or class evaluation on the Cognitive 
Instrument (kindergarten through fifth grace). . 

3. Completion of the affective instrument (kindergarten through fifth 
grade). 

4. Completion of the affective instrument (sixth through twelfth 
grades). 

Figure 5 presents the system schematic. 
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The use of the system was not incorporated into the monitoring of a 
lareje percentage of the program activities. This was especially true for the 
elementary activities where only a very few monitoring forms were completed. 
Problems arose because of the time involved in coordinating the use and the 
limited amount of training provided in the actual use of the instrument. 

It was noted from the teacher input form that the communication and 
planning proposed by the Implementation of the Planning, Monitoring, Evalu- 
ation Instrument were valid. Nearly all of the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions completed on the career development evaluation forms could have been 
made prior to the activity. The planning concept is valid and the staff will 
neec to make decisions regarding the worth of the time needed to complete 
the planning document versus implementation of many activities without plan- 
ning input from all parties involved. Cognitive and affective data were col- 
lected on a much greater percentage of cases. 

A summary of the monitoring forms completed is presented in 

Table 4. 
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Results for 1972-73 

There was a continued effort to provide appropriate feedback related 
to the planning, implementation, and effectiveness of the Career Development 
Proi^am in working with short-term projects and continuing programs. This 
effort involved the continued use of the package monitoring and evaluation sys- 
tem described in earlier sections of this report. The types cI experiences 
assessed through use of this system during the 1972-73 program year were 
field trips, guest speaJ^ers, career units, demonstrations, and utilization of 
media. 

A summary of the monitoring forms completed during 1972-73 is pre- 
sented in Table 5. 
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Of the planned aetivities, 59 pereent were judged as completely met, 
12 percent were judged as partially met, 14 percent were judged as not be- 
ing met, and in 15 percent of the cases, monitoring activities were planned 
but not completed. It is also noted that nearly five hundred activities were 
completed during the year and approximately 10 percent ^ere accompanied by 
monitoring information. 

Objective #5 

To make career development activities applicable to every 
student category including all special needs groups. 

Results for 1970-71 

The following documentation indicates the extent of career develop- 
ment services offered to special needs groups in 1970-71: 

1. Trainable classes 

Eight students at the elementary level engaged in a 
project assembling and painting lamp kits, 

2. Educable Cla sses (elementary) 

Eleven first and second grade students engaged in 
a sewing project involving field trips, demonstra- 
tions, and "hands -on'' experience. 

3. Deaf Proi^ram Classe s 

Seventeen first and second gra:%» students studied 
school system workers through a synchronized slide- 
sound show and visits to work sites, 

4. Immature, Emotionally Disturbed Classes 

Thirty-one first grade students studied careers in 
animal care through classroom demonstrations by 
professionals and a visit to a pet shop. 

Thirteen first grade students visited a wig salon for 
demonstrations and "haJids-on" experience m e;n 
of wigs. 

Thirteen first grade students studied careers as com- 
munity help(;rs through a guided bus ioi»r ol the <rilv. 
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Twelve second grade students engaged in a unit in 
baking using a portable oven purchased for their 
classroom. 

Fifteen third grade students studied occupations of 
Indan origin involving a visit to a furrier and work 
in leathercraft. 

5. School Adjustment Program 

Thirteen third grade students toured the local hos- 
pital and visited a dental clinic to study K^-alth oc- 
cupations. 

Six eighth grade students toured an automotive as- 
sembly plajit. 

6. Educable Classes <hiph School ) 

Two groups of educable students each engaged in 
twowork e>qperience projects. The first project in- 
volved sorting, assembling, and packaging rubber 
washers for marketing. The second involved as- 
sembling radios from kits. 

Results for 1971-72 

Career development activities for special needs groups followed the 
same implementation procedures as for students in the regular school pro- 
grams. Special groups eligible for participation in these activities included: 

1, trainable classes 

2, educable classes (elementary) 

3, deaf program classes 

4. immature, emotionally disturbed classes 

5. students in the social adjustment program classes 

6. educable classes at the high school 

All activities have been documented for the special education classes 
at Jackson Avenue and at the senior high school levels. 

Results for 1972-73 

Career development activities during this period represented a con- 
tinuation ol implementation procedures adopted during the 1971-72 project 
year. The same special groups were identified as eligib?'* for participation. 
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Documentation for these activities is entered under the special education 
classes at Jackson Avenue and at the senior high school levels. 

Objective #G 

To provide students with a broad and accurate knowledge of 
occupations and career opportunities. 

Results for 1970-71 

No formal assessment of objective #6 was conducted in 1970-71. This 
was the initial year of program operation and, although cognitive instruments 
were planned and developed, measurement procedures were not implemented 
during the funding period. 

Re sults for 1971-72 

Five cognitive performance objectives were developed for kindergar- 
ten through fifth grade; one cognitive objective was developed for sixth through 
twelfth grades. The specific objectives are listed below. Scores were com- 
piled according to the scoring and data analysis guidelines and recorded for 
each set of data. The complete set is recorded in Table G by activity and 
grade level. 

Cognitive Performance Objectives 

1. During the 1971-72 program year, students (kindergarten through 
fifth grade) participating in the Career Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal 
to 80 percent) of product or service as measured by the teacher 
evaluation form, item one. 

2. Daring the 1971-72 program year, students (kindergarten through 
fifth grade) participating in the Career Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal s 
to 80 percent) of steps (process) as measured by the teacher 
evaluation form, item two. 

3. During the 1971-72 program year, students (kindergarten through 
fifth grade) partic'patin^ in the Career Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal 
to 80 percent) of use of product/service as measured by the 
teacher evaluation form, item three. 



During the 1971-72 prograxH year, students (kindergr.Vten throu^ 
fifth gi'ade) participating in the Career Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal 
to 80 percent) of physical working conditions as measured by 
the teacher evaluation form, item four. 

During t ^ 1971-72 program year, students (kindergarten through 
fifth grade) participating in the C^'^eer Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal 
to 80 percent) of types of tasks as measured by the teacher 
evaluation form, item five. 

During the 1971-1i2 program year, students (sixth through twelfth 
grades) participating in the Career Development program will 
demonstrate knowledge (with a proficiency greater than or equal 
to 50 percent) of applicable content as measured by a career 
experience questionnaire. 
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TABLE 6 

COGNITIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Activity Grade level ^^"^^^^ percentage 
. average 



Visitation 


Special Education L. E. 


100 


Speaking 


Special Education L. E. 


100 


V i s 1 la Li on 


Pre-kindergarten 


100 


X'isitation 


Pre-kindergarten 


100 


Speaking 


First 


75 


Visitation 


First 


76 


Speaking 


First 


80 


Visitation 


First 


100 


Speaking 


Fin^t 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Speaking 


Second 


100 


Speaking 


Second 


60 


Visitation 


Second 


100 


Visitation 


Second 


100 


V Isi LHLlOn 




oU 


V ID 1 LaLllJIl 


OcUiJilLt 


1 no 


V lol LilLlUIl 












V ibi i.aLion 


v\ 

oecona 


100 


Viol tclLlUU 




\ 1 nn 


V 1 bi uiLion 




O / 


Speaking 


Second 


100 


Spc^aking 


Second 


60 


Speaking 


Third 


100 


Speakiifg 


Third 


100 


Visitation 


Third 


100 


Visitation 


Fourth 


100 


Speaking 


Fourth 


100 


Speaking 


Fourth 


100 


Speaking 


Fourth 


100 


Visitation 


Fourth 


100 


Speaking 


Fourth 


80 


Speaking 


Fourth 


75 


Speaking 


Fourth 


100 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



COGNITIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Activity 


Grade level 




Speaking 


Fourth 


50 


V i tnti nn 


r oux in 


1 (\(\ 


SneakincT 


T? on r» f Vi 
r UUl Lil 




Visitation 


Four til and Fifth 


100 


Viol LclLlUIl 


r* our in ana riiin 


■1 AA 

100 


Speaking 


Fourth and Fifth 


100 


Visitation 


Fourth and Fifth 


100 


Visitation 


Fourth and Fifth 


^ 100 


Visitation 


Fourth and Fifth 


100 


Vi Qi t i nn 


r ourtn <uia r iitn 


1 (\(\ 


Speaking 


Fifth 


80 


^T*\oQ It i nor 


r iiui 


1 (\(\ 


Visitation 


Fifth 


100 


Visitation 


Sixth 


100 


Visitation 


Sixth 


96 


Speaking 


Sixth, Seventh, Eighth 


100 


Speaking 


Sixth, Seventh, Eighth 


100 


Visitation 


Seventh and Eighth 


100 


Speaking 


Seventh and Eighth 


95 


Visitation 


Unknown 


78 


Visitation 


Unknown 


78 


Visitation 


Sixth 


95 








Visitation 


Eighth 


80 


opu dlVl Ilg 


rjigntn 


I't 


Speaking 


Tenth 


88 


Speaking 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth 


90 


Visitation 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth 


88 


Visitation 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth 


97 


Speaking 


Eleventh 


50 


Speaking 


Eleventh 


50 


Speaking 


Eleventh 


53 


Speaking 


Eleventh 


60 
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TABLE 7 



COGNITIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



^ , , , Average percentage 

Activity Grade level 

^ correct 



V iDlLclLlLIIl 




80 


Speaking 


Pre -Kindergarten 


40 


Role Playing 


Pre-Kindergarten 


100 


Speaking 


Pre-Kindergarten 


60 


Visitation 


Pre-Kindergarten 


100 


Speaking 


Pre-Kindergarten 


60 


Speaking 


Pre-Kindergarten 


100 




irl c XVLIlUcl ^<>XJL Lcll 


1 on 

J. V/ V/ 






100 


Speaking 


Pre-Kindergarten, 






Kindergarten 


100 


^T^r* Q It 1 n or 
O^C^ dKJ. I 


\C\ nHpTO'fiT'f pn 


100 


i\o 1 e .PI ayi ng 


jsinuergd.; lun 


1 on 


V isiLaLion 


j\inucrgd.rLcn 


fi7 


opeaKing 


T^l Y^rloY* OTQ Y'^"PT^ 

j\inufc; r g d.r Lcii 


OVr 


opeaKing 


j\.inuci gdrLcn 


ou 


opeaKiixg 


nut; 1 g d.r lc ii 




o Q 1**1 n or 
O |J C £t i\J. 1 1 g 


1 n H p T* Cfi yf pn 


100 


opcaKing 


-1 Q V» (To Y*^"0« 

j\inuergd.rLcn 


1 no 


Spealdng 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


80 


Visitation 


First 


100 


Visitation 


First 


100 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


80 


Hands-On 


First 


100 


Spe aiding 


First 


100 


Visitation 


First 


100 


Visitation 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


100 


Hands-On 


First 


100 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 

COGNITIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Average percentage 
Activity Grade level nnwPPt 



Visitation Second 100 

Speaking Second 100 

Speaking Second 100 

Speaking Second 100 

Visitation Second 100 

Visitation ^Second 50 

Visitation Second 60 

Spealdng Second 100 

Speaking Second 100 

Demonstration Second 75 

Visitation Third 100 

Visitation Third 100 

wSpeaking Third, Fourth, Fifth 100 

Hands-On Third, Fourth, Fifth 100 

Hands-On Fourth 100 

Hands-On Fourth 100 

.^pealdng Fourth 75 

Speaking Fourth 100 

Spealdng Fourth 80 

Visitation Fourth 100 

Spealdng Fourth 80 

Spealdng Fourth 75 

Speaking Fourth 100 

Speaking Fourth 80 

Speaking Fourth 80 

Speaking Fourth 100 

Demonstration Fourth 80 

Visitation Fourth 100 

Media Fourth 100 

Speaking Fourth 80 

Demonstration Fourth 100 

Visitation Fourth 100 

Visitation Fourth 100 

Visitation Fourth 100 

Visitation Fourth 100 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 

COGNITIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Activity 


Grade level 


Average percentage 
correct 


Hands-On 


Fifth 


100 


Hands-On 


Fifth 


100 


Speaking 


Firth 


100 


Speakixig 


Fifth 


100 


Visitation 


Fifth 


100 


Demonstration 


Fifth 


100 


Visitation 


Sixth 


80 


Visitation 


Sixth 


100 


Visitation 


Sixth 


75 


Hands-On 


Sixth 


100 


Visitation 


Eighth 


100 



The data indicate that the majority of the scores were at or above 
80 percent correct. These data reflect primarily elementary scores and in- 
dicate that the objective was attained at the indicated proficiency level (80 
percent) for elementary students. Only a limited number of scores were 
available at the middle and high school leveL For this reason no report of 
cognitive scores is made for these levels* Extensive data were recorded 
for the affective dimension at the middle and high school levels and these 
scores are reported in the report of results for objective #7. 

Objective #7 

To increase students' awareness of themselves, their inter- 
ests, and aptitudes relative to work. 

Results for 1970-71 

No formal assessment of objective #7 was conducted in 1970-71. 
This was the initial year of program operation and^ although affective instru- 
ments were planned and developed, measurement procedures were not im- 
plemented during the funding period- 
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Results for 1971-72 

The performance objective as stated in the career experience plan- 
ning, monitoring, and evaluation system was: 

During the 1971-72 program year, students participating in the Ca- 
reer Development^^rogram will respond positively (with a proficiency 
greater than or equal to 80 percent) toward the career experiences 
as measured by the student affective instrument. 

Table 8 presents, by activity, and grade level, the scores of the stu- 
dents who were assessed by this instrument. 



TABLE 8 

AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Activity 


Grade level 


Average percentage 
correct 


Speaking 


Kindergarten 


82 


Speaking 


Kindergarten 


92 


Visitation 


First 


90 


Visitation 


First 


88 


Visitation 


First 


88 


Speaking 


First 


89 


Speaking 


First 


85 


Speaking 


First 


93 


Speaking 


First 


91 


Speaking 


First 


91 


Speaking 


First 


84 


Speaking 


First 


85 


Speaking 


First 


87 


Speaking 


First 


92 


Visitation 


Second 


77 


Visitation 


Second 


74 


Visitation 


Second 


84 


Visitation 


Second 


76 


Visitation 


Second 


94 


Speaking 


Second 


91 


Visitation 


Second 


85 


Visitation 


Second 


81 


Visitation 


Second 


68 


Speaking 


Second 


96 


Speaking 


Second 


97 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Activity 


Grade level 


Average percentage 
correct 


Project 


Third 


A 1 


Visitation 


i nirc. 


y u 


Speaking 


Fourth 


56 


Speaking 


Fourth 


97 


Sneakincr 


Fourth 


94 


Speaking 


Fourth 


83 


Visitation 


Fourth 


68 


Visitation 


Fourth 


75 


Speaking 


Fourth 




Speaking 


Fourth 




Speaking 


Fourth 


95 


Speaking 


Fourth 


7Y 


Visitation 


Fourth 


83 


Speaking 


r our tn 


od 


Visitation 


Fourth, Fifth 


87 


Sneakinff 


Fifth 


88 


Visitation 


Fifth 


89 


Visitation 


Unl<no\vn 


79 


Visitation 


Unl<nown 


92 


Speaking 


Unknown 


92 


Visitation 


Sixth 


77 


Speaking 


Seventh 


81 


Visitation 


beventn 




Visitation 


Seventh 


72 


Visitation 


Seventh 


74 


Visitation 


Eighth 


49 


Speaking 


Eighth 


82 


Speaking 


Eighth 


81 


Speaking 


Tenth 


84 


Speaking 


Tenth through twelfth 


75 


Visitation 


Tenth through twelfth 


86 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Activity 


Grade 


level 


correct 


Speaking 


Eleventh 




78 


Speaking 


Eleventh 




86 


Spealdng 


Eleventh 




85 


SpcaJdng 


Eleventh 




62 


Speaking 


Eleventh 




89 


Speaking 


Eleventh 




82 


Spealdng 


Eleventh, 


Twelfth 


73 


Visitation 


Eleventh, 


Twelfth 


83 


Speaking 


Eleventh, 


Twelfth 


63 


Visitation 


Eleventh, 


Twelfth 


68 



Of the forty-two measures from the elementary schools, approximately 
76 percent met the criterion of 80 percent or greater positive response. For 
the middle school, approximately 38 percent of the measures met the objec- 
tive; while at the senior high school level, 54 percent of the measures met 
the 80 percent criteria established in the objective. Overall affective mea- 
sures were collected on approximately 10 percent of the total career devel- 
opment experiences presented. 

Results for 1972-73 

The same performance objective as stated in the career experience 
planning, monitoring, and evaluation system for 1971-72 was used. 

Table 9 presents, by activity and grade level, the scores of the stu- 
dents on the affective instrument. 
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TABLE 9 

AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Activity 



Grade level 



Average percentage 
correct 



Visitation 


Special Education 


98 


Speaking 


Kindergarten 


100 


SDeakincT 


Kinder crarten 


99 


Speaking 


First 


95 


Speaking 


First 


84 


Speaking 


First 


100 


Visitation 


First 


95 


Vi sitation 


First 


84 


Speaking* 


First 


75 


Hands-On 


First 


88 


Hanvds-On 


First 


95 


Hands-On 


First 


84 


SDeakiner 


First 


89 


Hands-On 


First 


89 


Hands-On 


First 


85 


Visitation 


First 


71 


Visitation 


First 


91 


Hands-On 


First 


96 


Visitation 


First 


91 


Visitation 


First 


87 


Speaking 


Second 


92 


Speaking 


Second 


97 


Visitation 


Second 


80 








Speaking 


Second 


64 


Visitation 


Second 


92 


Speaking 


Second 


74 


Speaking 


Second 


66 


Demonstration 


Second 


94 


Visitation 


Second 


86 


Spealdng 


Third 


85 


Demonstration 


Third 


88 


Visitation 


Third 


68 


Visitation 


Third 


82 


Speaking 


Fourth 


81 


Speaking 


Fourth 


87 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Activitv 


Gradp IpvpI 


Average percentage 
correct 


Soeakiner 


Fourth 


93 


SoeakinQ* 


Fourth 


92 


Visitation 


Fourth 


96 


D e m on s trati on 


Fourth 


94 


Speaking 


Fourth 


82 


Speaking 


Fourth 


85 


Speaking 


Fourth 


85 


Visitation 


Fourth 


80 


Visitation 


Fourth 


88 


Mpdi a 


Fourth 


84 




Fourth 


69 




Fourth 


58 




Fourth 


81 


Visitation 


Fourth 


88 


Visitation 


Fourth 


85 


Visitation 


Fourth 


60 




Fifth 


91 




Fifth 


95 


Hands— On 


Fifth 


76 


Visitation 


Sixth 


72 


Visitation 


Sixth 


29 


Visitation 


Sixth 


48 


Hands -On 


Sixth 


70 


Media 


Sixth 


39 


Visitation 


Seventh 


68 


Vi sitation 


Seventh 


72 


Visitation 


Seventh 


72 


Visitation 


Seventh 


85 


Visitation 


Seventh 


85 


Visitation 


Seventh 


74 


Visitation 


Seventh 


89 


Visitation 


Seventh 


73 


Visitation 


Seventh 


70 


Visitation 


Eighth 


81 


Vi sitation 


Eighth 


68 


Visitation 


Eighth 


66 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 

AFFECTIVE SCORES BY ACTIVITY AND GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Activity Grade level percentage 



Visitation 


Eighth 


66 


Visitation 


Eighth 


76 


Visitation 


Eighth 


67 


Visitation 


Eighth 


64 


Visitation 


Eighth 


76 


Speaker 


Eighth 


80 


Media 


Eighth 


59 


Media 


Ninth 


69 


Media 


Ninth 


65 


Demonstration 


Ninth 


74 


Media 


Ninth 


64 


Media 


Ninth 


57 




TpnfVi 


RR 


Speaking 


Tenth 


82 


Visitation 


Tenth 


52 


Visitation 


Tenth 


71 


Visitation 


Tenth 


73 


Visitation 


Tenth 


72 


Speaking- 


Tenth 


44 


Speaking 


Tenth 


70 


Visitation 


Eleventh 


68 


Visitation 


Eleventh 


78 


Visitation 


Eleventh 


59 


Media 


Eleventh 


50 


Visitation 


Eleventh 


62 


Visitation 


Eleventh 


71 


Speaking 


Eleventh 


72 


Speaking 


Twelfth 


54 


Media 


Twelfth 


61 


Media 


Twelfth 


43 


Media 


Twelfth 


53 


Visitation 


Twelfth 


68 


Media 


Twelfth 


57 
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Of the fifty-five measures from the elementary schools, approximately 
82 percent met the criterion of 80 percent or greater positive response. For 
the middle school, approximately 21 percent of the measures met the objec- 
tive. At the senior high school level, 8 percent of the measures met the 80 
percent criterion. Overall, affective measures were collected on approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the total career development experiences provided. 

Objective #8 

To help students in developing decision-maldng skills nec- 
essary for a sound vocational choice. 

Results for 1970-71 

Students were provided with information through two major procedures: 
continuing programs and intra-curricular activities. Information related to 
continuing programs has been documented under objective #2 and intra- 
curricular activities have been documented under objective #1. 

Results for 1971-72 

The purpose of the continuing programs and intra-curricular activities 
was to provide experiences in which elementary students could participate 
in a period of exploration and self-discovery. ihe middle school program 
involved exploration on a more sophisticated level leading to greater spec- 
ificity of goals based upon expanded knowledge of individual skill potential 
and greater self-awareness. The high school activities then involved the 
study, evaluation, and in-depth testing of tentative choices and expanded de- 
velopment of specific job skills in preparation for employment and/or con- 
tinuing education. 

Although developing decision-making skills is an important sequential 
concept, the importance at the high school level is noted. In planning the 
intra-curricular activities, the Hackensack staff attempted to incorpox^ate this 
concept at all levels. 

After completing the programs, the Career Development staff rated 
each activity in terms of whether or not the activity would assist in decision- 
making related to sound vocational choicos. 
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Of the activities reviewed (middle school and high school programs), 
approximately 98 percent of the activities were rated as providing informa- 
tion for decision-maldng toward a sound vocational choice. 

Asterisks corresponding to the activities for the middle and high 
school indicate activities related to decision-making. 

Activities related to objective #3 also contributed to decision-making* 
It is noted that the evaluation forms for this activity specifically focused upon 
the value toward decision-making (see item #3, Appendix H). 

Results for 1972-73 

The emphasis on the development of decision-making was initially 
recognized and documented during 1970-71. During 1971-72, this emphasis 
was designed more completely and activities were judged relative to their 
impact on decision-making development. This commitment to decision-making 
was continued during 1972-73. The staff attempted to incorporate this con- 
cept at all levels. At the end of the 1972-73 program year, the staff re- 
viewed the activities at the middle and high school levels. Of the activities 
reviewed, the staff expressed the judgment that nearly all of them provided 
some form of information useful for decision- making toward a sound voca- 
tional choice. 

Objective #9 

To influence teachers to think of career development activ- 
ities as a necessary part of all course content. 

The guidelines for involving school personnel in the program exist 

as verbal principles that have been followed. These guidelines are: 

1. In the work with classroom teachers, the project personnel try 
to maintain enabling or facilitating roles rather than replacing 
the teacher in the classroom for the duration of the pro3ect. In 
keeping with this philosophy, the project tries to engage the 
teacher in mutual planning of the project and tc encourage him 
to take as active a part as possible through all stages — planning, 
conducting, and follow- up evaluation. 
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2. For instigating projects in '.be schools, the project tries to mo- 
tivate teachers and administrators to see the value of career de- 
velopment education so that the initial suggestion for a project 
will come from them and not from the project. To this end, the 
project initiates a series of presentations early in the school 
year to groups of teachers from all schools, levels, and de- 
partments explaining the function of the Center, the importance 
of career development education, and the specific ways in which 
the project could help them provide a vocational tinge to their 
classroom work. Request forms were distributed, filled out, 
and returned for any project teachers might wish to try. Through 
the newsletter, all school personnel were made aware of the 
types of things that could and were being done around the school 
system relative to career education. Exemplary projects such 
as the Colonial Crafts unit also served as concrete examples of 
career development activities and motivated teachers to consider 
such activities for their own classes. Many such projects were 
documented on video tape and other media for wider dissemina- 
tion among school personnel. 

3. As to the choice of subject or content for school projects, the 
project tried to encourage classroom teachers to see career de- 
velopment activities not as unrelated or isolated facets of cur- 
riculum, but rather as growing out of the on-going instruction. 
In this way, it was planned that such activities would become 
an integral part of the school curriculum at all levels. 

Results for 1970-71 

A number of people from various facets of vocational education were 
involved in the program. The guideline for such involvement was to engage 
their services for specific projects where they were needed. In 1970-71 this 
involvement took the following forms: 

1. Several industrial arts teachers from the high school have trained 
teachers of the Technology for Children Program in the use of 
tools, etc. 

2. Several industrial arts and home economics teachers from the 
high school have taught courses in the Evening Adult Vocational 
Program sponsored by the Center. 

3. Guidance and administrative personnel from the local vocational 
high school have worked with the Center in planning and conduct- 
ing programs involving the use of their facilities and staff. 
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Results for 1971-72 

Appendix G presents the complete scope of Intra-Curriculai- Career 
Development activities presented during the 1971-72 school year. 

For the elementary grades, the basic data presented have been re- 
lated to the career areas associated with a wide variety of product and service- 
related activities. Table 10 presents the number of experiences associated 
with each career area by grade level. 

TABLE 10 



ELEMENTARY CAREER EXPERIENCES BY GRADE LEVEL 

1971-72 



Grade level 


Number of 
career experiences 


Number of 
students* 


Pre-Kindergarten 


12 


120 


Kindergarten 


18 


250 


First 


53 


1,050 


Second 


39 


800 


Third 


51 


1,100 


Fourth 


38 


950 


Fifth 


51 


1,200 


Total 


262 


5,470 



* approximate 



Career experiences related to the middle and senior high school stu- 
dents have been summarized by department within each school unit. This 
information is presented in Table 11* 
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TABLE 11 

MIDDLE AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER EXPERIENCES 

BY DEPARTMENT 
1971-72 



Total number of Number of 
career experiences students* 



Middle School 

Alt 1 10 

English 7 250 

Home Economics 1 175 

Industrial Arts 4 80 

Science 12 415 

Social Studies 14 535 

Senior High School 

Art 2 20 

Business Education 12 305 

English 16 400 

Business Education 2 45 

Foreign Language 8 475 

Home Economics 8 125 

Lxlustrial Arts 6 ■»S5 

Mathematics - 6 120 

Music 1 12 

Physical Education 3 160 

Snience 13 240 

Social Studies 9 160 

Special Education 2 15 



* approximate 

In addition to involvement throuj:;h intra- curricular activities, the 
Career Experience Planning/Monitoring Form (see Appendix C) provided teach- 
er input into three areas: plamiing, monitoring, and evaluation. These re- 
sponsibilities were documented in the following three process objectives. 

Process Objective #1 (Planning) 

Prior to the career experience, a Career Development rep- 
resentative, the classroom teacher, and a representative of 
the company or organization will complete the planning sec- 
tion of a Career Experience Planning/Monitoring Form as 
follows: 
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1. Indicate the type and nature of the career experience 
on the top of the Career Experience Planning/Mon~ 
itoring Form. 

2. Indicate by checking in the designated spaces which 
items do not apply to the particular career experi- 
ence. 

3. For applicable items, a short statement of planned 
content and expected student behavioral outcomes 
should be noted. 

Example: Field Trip to Fire Station 
Nature of Product/Service: Services include (a) fire 
protection, (b) rescue operations. Students should 
IvHow both services. 

4. For applicable items, checkmarks should be made 
in designated columns to indicate those items for 
which preliminary activities are planned, and those 
items for which follow-up activities are planned. 

Process Obiective #2 (Monitoring) 

Following the career experience, the Career Development 
representative and the classroom teacher will complete the 
monitoring section of the Career Experience Planning/Mon- 
itoring Form, indicating in the space provided for each ap- 
plicable item the extent to which the career experience met 
expectations. 

Process Obiective #3 (Evaluation) 

After monitoring has been completed, the Career Develop- 
ment representative and the classroom teacher will meet to 
plan evaluation activities and use of specific instruments as 
evidenced by: 

1. documentation of the "Basis for Evaluation'' judg- 
ments on the Cogiutive Instrument (grades kinder- 
garten through five)* 

2. specification of individual or class evaluation on the 
Cognitive Instrument (grades kindergarten tiirough 
five). 

3. completion of the Affective Instrument (grades kin- 
dergarten through five). 

4 . . completion of keys for the Cognitive Instrument 

(grades six through twelve). 
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5. use of the Affective Instrument (grades six through 
twelve). 

As doeumented under objective #6, the Planning, Monitoring, Eval- 
uation Form was completed for approximately 10 percent of the career ac- 
tivities. It is also noted that the majority of the form? completed were com- 
pleted for the middle and senior high schools. A second evaluation procedure 
was used for follow-up on the elementary level. 

A review of the suggestions and recommendations from the evalua- 
tion forms revealed that the teachers did have many valid points to make. 
Further study of these recommendations and suggestions indicated that many 
of the comments documented by the teachers would have been useful for plan- 
ning the career experience activities. 

For the elementary grades, the basic data presented have been re- 
lated to the career areas associated with a wide variety of product and service- 
related activities. Table 12 presents the number of experiences associated 
with each career area by grade level. 



TABLE 12 

ELEMENTARY CAREER EXPERIENCES BY GRADE LEVEL 

1972-73 



Grade level 


Number of 
career experiences 


Number of 
students* 


Kindergarten 


2 


40 


First 


18 


340 


Second 


10 


180 


Third 


3 


70 


Fourth 


18 


490 


Fifth 


_3 


90 


Total 


54 


1,210 



*approximat^ 

Career experiences related to the middle and senior high school stu- 



dents have been summarized by department within each school unity. This 
information is presented in Table 13. 
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TABLE 13 

MIDDLE AND SENIOR fflGH SCHOOL CAREER EXPERIENCES 

BY DEPARTMENT 
1972-73 



Total number of Number of 
career experiences students* 



Middle School 

Art 3 50 

Business Education 4 50 

Home Economics 3 50 

Science 7 120 

Social Studies 8 140 

Senior High School 

Art 2 30 

Business Education 9 130 

Home Economics 3 30 

Industrial Arts 1 10 

Music 1 6 

Science 4 40 

Social Studies 7 120 



♦approximate 

Results for 1972-73 

Teachers were directly involved in career development both through 
intra-curricular career development activities and through involvement with 
planning, monitoring, and evaluation. The latter reflects about 15 percent 
of the activities as documented by the summary of monitoring forms com- 
pleted for activities during 1972-73. 

Objective #10 

To provide opportunities for job placement for eligible stu- 
dents in the Hackensack Public Schools. 

Results for 1970-71 

Toward the goal of 100 percent commitment to placement, the Job 
Placement Office engaged in the following activities: 
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1. Addressed service elubs, eivie and ehureh groups, and similar 
organizations informing them of the eareer development program 
and its purpose. 

2. Made over one hundred visits to prospective employers for job 
development and information. 

3. Made over five hundred telephone contacts with business and in- 
dustry for job development and information. 

4. Enlisted the cooperation of the New Jersey Employment Service 
and the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Bureau in giving tests, 
employment counseling, and job placement to dropotzts, graduates, 
and current students. 

5. In conjunction with the Hackensack Chamber of Commerce, or- 
ganized a Job Fair for seniors. This involved more than twenty 
firms sending representatives to the high school to conduct job 
interviews* 

G. Worked cooperatively with the local Manpower Training Center 
to organize an intensive training program for liigh school seniors. 

7. Attended special meetings conducted by the Vocational Division 
of the New Jersey State Department of Education. 

8. Attended conferences at schools of higher learning. 

9. Conducted groups of students on field trips to various places of 
employment to make them more aware of the types of work 
available. 

10. Worked with guidance counselors and Cooperative Work Program 
personnel at the high school regarding employment and voca- 
tional training for student s. 

As a result of these efforts, over two hundred students, drop-outs, 
and graduates have been placed in jobs. Most of them are still employed in 
these positions. In addition, communications between school, community 
agencies and employers have been greatly increased. In general, job place- 
ment and vocational opportunities of all kinds have been given greater rec- 
ognition as part of the schooPs function. 

Results for 1971-72 

The job placement component has provided a variety of activities at 
the senior high school level related to career information as well as provid- 
ing services specifically related to entering the labor market. 
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Table 14 presents a detailed breakdown of the activities related to 
the job placement component. 
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Overall activities maybe summarized in the following twelve points: 

1. Made addresses to service clubs, civic groups, church groups, 
and related organizations informing them of the Career Develop- 
ment Program and its purpose. 

2. Made over one hundred visits to prospective employers for job 
development and information. 

3. Made over five hundred telephone contacts with business and in- 
dustry for job development and information. 

4. Enlisted the cooperation of the New Jersey Employment Service, 
the New Jersey State Rehabilitation Bureau, and the Manpower 
'^Apprentice Outreach^' Program in giving tests, employment coun- 
seling, and job placement to dropouts, graduates, and current 
students. 

5. Organized a Job Fair for seniors in conjunction with the Hack- 
cnsack Chamber of Commerce. This involves more than twenty 
firms sending representf^tives to the high school to conduct job 
interviews. 

6. Conducted a follow-up of the Job Fair. 

7. Organized an intensive training program for high school seniors 
in cooperation with the local Manpower Training Center. 

Nineteen girls participated in the dental assistant's program; 
eighteen boys and one girl participated in the graphic arts pro- 
gram; two girls participated as keypunch operators; one girl par- 
ticipated as a clerk-typist; one boy participated in the machine 
shop program; four boys participated in the welding program; 
and one boy participated in the sheet metal program. 

8. Attended special meetings conducted by the Vocational Division 
of ihe New Jersey State Department of Education. 

9. Attended conferences at schools of higher learning. 

10. Conducted groups of students on field trips to various places of 
employment to make them more aware of the types of work 
aVEiilable. 

11. Cooperated with guidanc. counselors and Cooperative Work Pro- 
gram personnel at the high school regarding employment and vo- 
cational training for students. 

12« Developed the Proprietary School Fair "Next Step" 

a. technical 

b. trade 

c. business 
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In addition to the extensive involvement at the senior high school 
level, a career development employment bureau was initiated as a special 
program in the fifth grade. The program description, general process ob- 
jectives, and operational steps are described below. 

The Fifth Grade Program 

An employment bureau and the provision of opportunities for on- 
the-job and in- school experiences were the means for providing fifth 
grade students with career education on a more individualized basis. 
These students (trainees) reported to various specialty teachers in 
the school (supervisors) for training and work activities. The su- 
pervisors wrote a job description and title for each job, including 
the skills and job tasks to be learned, and determine the desired 
qualifications. The duration of the work period was initially between 
two and three months, with options for changing jobs or renewal at 
the end of that period. 

Objectives 

1. To provide students with particular talents and aptitudes 
with an opportunity to learn and perform related work 
tasks under the supervision of school personnel in spe- 
cialty areas. 

2. To familiarize students with world-of-work employment 
procedures such as filling out an application, using an 
employment bureau, going for an interview, and keeping 
time cards. 

3. To develop a positive attitude toward punctuality, reg- 
ular attendance, and assumed responsibility. 



Operational Steps and Descriptions 

1. Jobs posted in classified ad format on a CD. C. bulle- 
tin board at the school. 

2. Initial interview with employment counselor to determine 
student's interest and job possibilities. Application form 
filled out. 

3. Referral to appropriate supervisor for interview. 

4. Post-interview with employment counselor to discuss 
outcome of meeting with staff member and possible re- 
direction if necessary. 



5. 



Job descriptions posted on C.D.C. bulletin board. 
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6. Open to fifth grade students. 

7. Duration of employment: two to three months with op- 
tion for renewal at end of period. 

8. Working hours: during, before, or after school, as de- 
termined by supervisor with approval of student's as- 
signed teacher. Trainees keep time cards. 

9. Supplementation: a field trip related to the job arranged 
for students and supervisor twice yearly (January and 
June). 

Results for 1972-73 

The job placement component has provided a variety of activities at 
the senior high school level related to career information as well as provid- 
ing services specifically related to entering the labor market. 

Table 15 presents a detailed breakdown of the activities related to 
the job placement component. 

TABLE 15 

JOB PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 
1972-73 



Number of individual counseling sessions '605 

Number of group counseling sessions 41 

Visits to business and industry 40 

Number of students referred for employment 373 
Number of stoidents referred/placed in further 

education/training 24 



For a more detailed description of the job placement activities, the 
reader should refer to the description documented in the results for 1971-72. 
The activities described for 1971-72 represent the scope of activities for job 
placement during 1972-73. 
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Objective #11 

To provide dissemination materials regarding the exemplary 
aspects of the Hackensack Vocational Education Project to 
interested individuals and groups at the local, state, and 
national levels. 

Objective #11 was added for the purpose of reporting dissemination 
activities in the final evaluation report. Although dissemination activities 
have occurred throughout the operation of the project, these activities reached 
a peak rate during the 1972-73 school year. This is justifiable in that the 
products of the project must be field-tested and proven to be workable prior 
to release for dissemination purposes. Dissemination activities have oc- 
curred in four major areas during the implementation of the project. Those 
areas and references to related documentation are as follows: 

1. Many individuals and groups have visited the project in order 
to gain a greater understanding of the working and implementa- 
tion of the Hackensack Career Development Program. A list 
of visitors is located in the quarterly project reports. 

2. Many news releases, speeches to local groups, and other types 
of information concerning the project have been developed and 
disseminated during the three years of project implementation. 
A sample of such items is provided in Appendix I. 

3. A vast amount of curriculum materials related to the continuing 
programs of the project have been developed, field-tested and 
are available for dissemination. 

4. A Career Education Resources Directory has been developed by 
the local staff for use in the Hackensack program. Although 
the document related specifically to Hackensack, New Jersey, 
and has been distributed to local staff, the concepts employed 
in its development should prove to be useful to other school 
districts in the implementation of Career Development Programs. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Hackensack Career Development Program has attained the ob- 
jectives for the third and final program year. Since this represents the ter- 
mination of the funded project effort, the evaluation has incorporated recom- 
mendations for local continuation of Career Development activities in the 
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opening Conclusions and Recommendations section found on page 13 of this 
report. 
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APPENDIX A 



QUARTERLY REPORT 

CAREER RESOURCE CENTER: A "PRE-K TO ADULT" 
MODEL FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
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QUARTERLY REPORT 



Project No. 
Grant or Contract No. 



Career Resource Center: A **pre-K to Adult" Model for 
Career Development 



Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under 
Part D of Public Law 90-576 




.1' 

I ' 



Irving Moskowitz 
Hackensack Public Schools 
355 State Street 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 
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Quarterly Report 

Project No. 
Grant or Contract No. 



Career Resource Center: A *^pre-K 
to Adult" Model for Career 
Development 



Exemplary Project in Vocational Education 
Conducted Under 
Part D of Public Law 90-576 



The project reported herein was performed pursuant to a 
with the Bureau of Adult, Vocationa, and Technical Education, Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship 
are encouraged to express freely their professional judgment in the 
conduct of the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office of Education po- 
sition or policy. 



Irving Moskowitz 

Hackensack Public Schools, 355 State Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 

November 1970 
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PERIOD COVERED: FROM JULY TO NOVEMBER 



IVIAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THIS PERIOD 

* Summer Projects 

I The summer staff of the Career Development 
Center developed curriculum materials directed 
primarily at the career decision-making process. 
This material includes several simulations 
(vocation games), a workbook providing a guided 
approach to making a career decision, and a 
series of language arts units in career develop- 
ment using a psycho-socio approach. One of 
these projects is now being implemented in 
several high school classrooms. Implementation 
is planned for thv^ others as soon as they are 
printed and bound. 

• The summer staff also worked on accumulating 
research materials of all kinds. As a result, 
the Center now has a sizable library of voca- 
tional books and has accumulated a wide range 
of pamtDhlets, games and curriculum materials 
related to career development. 

* Staffing 

« The Center staff, including professional, 

clerical and part-time personnel, has been hired 
and organized. 

* Equipment 

I The Center has been equipped with sufficient 

material, both hard and .'joftware, for full-scale 
operation into the foreseeable future. This in- 
cludes audio-visual and media equipment, printing 
or publication resources, and a full complement 
of office equipment. 



* Preparation for Operations — The groundwork has been 
laid for commencing operations on a near full-scale 
basis. 



Where necessary, staff members have received 
in-service training preparatory to conducting 
special programs. 

A general staff orientation has been carried 
out. 

A PERT chart has been drawn up identifying 
specific project areas and target dates for 
their full implementation. 

Meetings have been conducted with school 
personnel at all levels to make them aware of 
the Center's services and to encourage them to 
use its resources. Follow- up meetings and 
individual contacts are now being planned. 

Contact has been made with local private 
schools inviting their participation in certain 
of the Center's activities. 

Advisory Council 

A local advisory council has been appointed. 
Its five members include representatives from 
the medical profession, ih^ business community 
and the industrial relations field. 

Consultant 

A consultant has been appointed as one of the 
preliminary steps in our evaluation program. 
We feel fortunate to h^ve gotten for this 
position not only an outstanding man in his 
professional field, but also one who has shown 
great interest in our project and enthusiasm 
at being a part of it. He can also assemble a 
team of specialists to further fulfill our needs 
for in-depth evaluation. 

Projects Begun — four continuing projects are in 
actual operation. 

Our Job Placement Office, located in the high school, has 
been functioning with encouraging results despite the present 
slowTiess in the job market. 
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A pilot Technology for Children program is beginning opera- 
tion in one of our elementary schools. The teachers involved 
have received in-service training through workshops and ob- 
servation of existing programs of this type. 

Suggested by the Technology for Children program, a series 
of "sight and sound" experiences in occupations is beginning 
with children in our local Program for the Hearing Impaired 
through one of the teachers in this program. 

A "Sheltered Workshop" project is being conducted for Special 
Educrtion (educable) classes in our high school. These stu- 
dents are receiving "hands-on" occupational experience in their 
classrooms through actual work projects contracted from local 
business firms. 

SIGNinCANT nNDINGS AND EVENTS 

* Format Flexibility 

The format of the original program allows for a wider range 
and variety of career development projects than we had thought. 

* Teacher Reaction 

Teachers at all levels have responded to the idea of the Center 
and its goals more enthusiastically than might have been ex- 
pected at their first exposure to it. A minimum of "selling" 
has had to be done. 

Secondary level teachers, who seem more academic or content 
oriented, will perhaps require more time to get accustomed to 
the idea of making career development a regular part of their 
course material. 

PROBLEMS 

* Delayed Notification 

Until a week ago, our local Board of Education had received 
no official notice that the grant had been awarded. This 
incurred a delay in beginning full-scale operations. 

DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

* Publications 

Brochure (attached) 
Newsletter (attached) 
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DATA COLLECTION 
* ERIC 

We have already received the following ERIC material: 
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We have on order the following ERIC material: 

ED 038 704 ED 039 403 

" 039 375 " " 587 

" " 386 " " 924 

(To process this ERIC materi?J we have a 3M Executive I 
Reader/Printer). 

PROGRESS ON EVALUATION PLA NS AND PROCEDURES 

* Evaluation Format 

With the State Department co-director, we developed a 
general format for evaluation procedures. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

None 

STAFF UTILIZATION 

* Additional School/Industry Coordinators 

We have provided for two full-time School/Industry Coordi- 
nators instead of one. Our needs called for a coordinator 
on both elementary and secondary levels. 
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In addition^ we have provided for a part-time elementary 
coordinator to assist our full-time person. These arc key 
positions in our operation and seem to merit as much atten- 
tion as we can give them. 

FUTURE ACTIVITIES PLANNED FOR NEXT REPORTING PE RIOD 

* Full Implementation of Programs 

Within the next reporting period we xpect to achieve full 
implementation of our programs on all school levels Including 
cooperation with local private schC'jls. 



Enclosures - 3 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING TfflS PERIOD 

* Continuing School Programs 

. Technology for Children 

. Several classroom activities have been initiated in this year-long 

X program for the fourth and fifth grades in one elem.entary schooL 

Q^^ dr most prominent is an extensive unit in photography in which 

children will learn the mechanics of cameras, photography 
^ ' techniques, and printing and developing processes. "Hands-on" 

Vk/^ experience will be stressed throughout. A second, shorter unit 

in cosmetology was completed recently. It involved demonstra- 
tions and "hands-on experience" with wigs and hair dressing. 

• Oeoupational Awarcnca e ^^rade 8 ) 

A format for this year-long program was beeu established and 
certain activities have taken place. The format projects study 
units in five basic occupational categories - Plastic Technology, 
Electronics Technology, Automotive Technology, Masonry, and 
Rough Wood'ATorking. Each unit will include an over- view of the 
occupation, classroom visits by industrial personnel, guidance 
sessions, one or more field trips to an occupational site, and 
"hands-on" experience in the job skills involved. 

. Intensified Occupational Training t^J/), /t? - /^yo/^u^r^^^ 

This is a cooperative program in coi^nction with the Bergen 
Training Center, a federally funded program carried on at the 
local vocational high school. Through this program, twelfth grade 
students in Hackensack High School may enroll for courses in 
Machinist Training, Welding, Photo Offset Printing, Drafting, 
Sheet Metal, Clerk Typist, Keypunch and Dental Assisting. The 

urses will meet each day for several hours eitiier during school 
hours or in the evening. If necessary, students will be given 
released time from the high school to attend. Conducted through 
our Job Placement Office, the program has attracted 24 applicants 
thus far. 
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. Occupational EdiK^tion for Spanish Speaking Admts 

The purpose of thl& program is to t^atSn English language skills 
in areas related to the worWneJife. The focus will be on language 
skills needed for indusfi^l tefTninology, job interviews, reading 
classified ads, filling oi^t^^plications etc. The course will be 
given evenings \xsin^A(^ faciH^es of our local Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Program. Two teachers Rave been selected, one from the 
latter progr^jrf; the other an indui^rial arts teacher from the high 
school. J^ey are now in the proce§€ of devising curriculum 
matephus. 

Short Term School Projects 

. Journalism Project 

Working with an English teacher from the high school. Career 
Center personnel are video-taping a series of interviews with 
representatives of various journalistic careers. The interviews, 
most of which arc being conducted at the subject^s work locale, 
stress the nature of the work involved in publishing, editorial 
writing, interviewing, illustrating and reviewing, as well as career 
opportunities and preparation for these fields. 

. Colonial Crafts Unit i - /^f 

An extensive unit centering on a comparison of modern with Colonial 
occupations is in progress with five second and third grade classes 
at one of our elementary schools. The unit Mil engage students in 
research, instruction, demonstrations and '*hands-on'^ experience 
with Colonial crafts, including candle making, weaving, cooking and 
baking, sewing, and carpentry. The inaugural activity was a 
recent trip to Phillipsburg Manor, a Colonial restoration in New 
York State. 

. Advertising Careers Units )t A . 9 " 3 0 >C^^'^/d^ 

Working with an English teacher in the high school. Career Center 
personnel made a video tape in a local advertising agency documenting 
many phases of advertising job categories and career opportunities 
in the field. To make this a graphic presentation, agency personnel 
actually processed an ad that the students had devised as part of 
their classroom unit. 
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Another project in advertising was carried out by the Seni.or 
Distributive Education class in the high school. In this case, 
the students wrote and video-taped a TV commercial with our 
technical assistance as part of a classroom study in advertising 
careers. Our School-Industry Coordinator also presented a 
background lecture in advertising job categories and opportunities 
in the field, 

• Field Trip )\r\j')l^ - // /J^U^J^ 

A group of eleven girls from commercial classes in the high 
school visited a nearby Volkswagen plant. They were shown a 
short film on the Volkswagen Corporation and given a guided 
tour of the entire plant. On the tour, they took photr> graphs of 
significant work scenes for a slide show on occupations, 

. Demonstration 

/ >(juA^^ Fourth and fifth gi'ade students in one of our elementary grades 
'^0/^ were given a demonstration of an electrocardiogram by the EKG 

Supervisor of a nearby hospital. An EKG was performed on one 
of the boys in the group with accompanying explanation of the 
process. Afterwards, the students were allowed to use the 
equipment and were given charts illustrating EKG graphs for 
various diseases. 

. Film 

A 27-minute film, A Matter of Opportunity , highlighting the need 
I L. for career workers in the medical field was shown to a group 
/ jjj^^^ school students. After the film, the Personnel Director 

f'^ ^ of Hackensack Hospital answered questions about careers in 

medicine. 
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* Community Projects 

. Career Clubs T V^^- 

Career Clubs are being organized through five local churches. 
One of these has already begun activities with 22 members. 
The first of these was a demonstration of fire fighting by a 
local engine company and a talk by a fire lieutenant. The other 
four clubs are in the organizational stage. 

* Administrative Activities ' ' 

. Advisory Council Meeting 

The first meeting of our full Advisory Council was held last 
month to familiarize this group with our program and their 
prospective role in it. After a general orientation, the members 
were shown our facilities and given demonstrations of our media 
and other equipment which included scvcM^al media presentations 
of past projects. 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND EVENTS 



* Community Response 

Thus far the response of business and community ^^eople to our 
program has been quite favorable. Our Career Cluos have 
received excellent support by local church administrators for 
their founding. 

A number of l:iusiness concerns have volunteered donations of 
equipment and material for our school projects. These include 
a dental chair, beautician's equipment, textile material, cotton 
batting, leather and yarn. 

*Schedulo 



In at ieast two of our programs, the establishment of Career 
Clubs and parochial school involvement, we are ahead of our 
Pert chart schedule. 
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* Curriculum 

We are finding it easier than expected to relate career 
development material to certain subject ereas where some 
difficulty was anticipated. This is particularly txiie of 
English and social studies which at first do not appear 
to lend themselves to occupational material. The success 
thus far of our Colonial Crafts unit is a good indication of 
career development possibilities in the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

PROBLEMS 

* Teacher Education 

In a minority of cases, we have experienced difficulty in getting 
teachers to comprehend the nature and objectives of our program 
particularly how they might use our services to the best ad- 
vantage of their students. No doubt, the newness of the career 
development and resource center concepts will require some 
time to be fully grasped by school personnel at all levels. 

* Administrative Resistance 

In a few cases, we have not received as good cooperation as 
could be hoped from school principals making it difficult for us 
to implement our programs in those schools involved. This 
situation can be particularly detrimental to our efforts to provide 
blanket coverage when, as in one case, the school is a centralized 
one for certain grade levels. 

DISSEMINATI ON ACTIVITIES 

* Newsletter (attached) 

* Commercial Newspapers (attached) 

Newark Evening News article (Dec. 6, 1970) 
Bergen Record article (Dec. 29, 1970) 
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* School Pablications (attached) 

Hackensacl< High School 
Voice articles (Dec. 1970) 

Haekensack High School 

Tales of the Comet (Nov. 1970) 

DATA COLLECTION 

* ERIC 

We have ordered the following ERIC numbers to add to our 
collc'Ctiou: 

042 036 
041 
" 04 4 
046 
059 



We have been in contact with the Career Development for 
Children Project being carried on at Southern Illinois University. 
We have received from them a copy of their brochure and 
bibliography as well as a statement of their objectives and a 
career development taxonomy of their devising. 

PROGRESS ON EVALUATION PLANS AND PROCEDURES 

NONE 
Other Activities 

NONE 
STAFF UTILIZATION 

NONE 

FUTURE ACTIVITIES PLANNED FOR NEXT REPORTING PERIOD 



* Programs 



ED 041 237 ED 

" " 574 " 

" " 795 " 

" 042 002 

" " 005 • " 

" " 010 

* Illinois Project 
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We will begin implementing curriculum materials in local 
parochial schools shortly after January 15. 

An evening division in occupational education for adults is 
being planned. For this we will use the high school industrial 
arts facilities. x 
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\Theif Careers, Start 
' In The M Grade * 



From Poge A-1 



speakers and materials* and ar* 
Thnno flips. 

Because of ihe federal and 
state subsic^y, the schoc^l district 
has been able to obtaio a vari- 
ety of materi;)ls and technnlo;:i* 
cai equipment to make this the 

' most sophisticated and intensive 
proi:ram of its kind. 

The U, S. D e p a r t m e n t of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
provides the 4)ulk of the money 
over a three*year period under 
Vocational Education Act 
Amendments of 1008. A f:overn* 
ment news r e i e a s hsts the 
project as an exemplary one 
•'desifined to create bridges l)c- 
tween school and earning a liv- 
ing for youn,': people, especially 
those writh acariemic, sock>eco* 
nomic, or other' handicaps." 

"You have to heRin early with 
a child — catch him before he 
literally drops out in the second 
£radf/* says HarMd E. Seltzer 
from the New Jersey Depart- 

' ment of Education. Discussing 
the pilot program in Hacken- 
sack. Seltzer says, "For the 
first time we*rc trying to house 
within a single school district all 
the elements for occupational 
awareness and skills develop* 
ment." 

Mo.skorwitz hopes the r)an, 
which began full*time in Sep- 
tember, will reach eventually 
every youngster in the Hacken- 
Sack school system. 

A project already under way 
fit Jackson Avenue School in- 
volves fourth* and fifth graders 
%vorkin5 in carpentry, electron* 
ics, and photography. A p p U- 
ances and equipment, swch as 
sewing machines, .ovens, elec- 
tric calculators, table-top com- 
p u t e r Si and typewriters are 
used to stimulato curiosity and 
interest in modern technology, i 



Sometimes tho program is as 
ch&Ucnring to the teacher as it 
is to the child. "I don't know 
anytl^ing about cirprntry," ad* 
mits Mis.% Doris Fruhling, "but 
I'm learning." , . 

An effort is marte to i«ivoIve 
parents. Teacher Winfrcd Cooke^ 
'iivitcd parents to a brcikfast io' 
explain Uie purpo.so of his' 
class's projects. As a rcsdt,'* 
fathers pitched in and helped 
build a workbench. \ 
Another project involves 125 7- 
and 8'year*oIds and five teach*, 
crs who over a three^month pe* 
riod will make a comparison of 
colonial and modern-day crafts 
based on first-hand experience. 
Bcso^irce people will be brought 
into the school, the children will 
take trij>s, and finally they will 
have the handson sensation of 
practicing what they've been 
learning about. 

Particularly on the high 
school level there's cxten.sivc 
use of media equipment. Wiiiic 
some })rojecl5 arc very broad in 
scope, a teacher may simply , 
ask the center to provide a 
speaker on marine biology ai 
an adjunct to a particular sci* 
ciicc' lesson. Tncre are special 
projecls for handicapped shil* 
dren. 

At Qeech ' Street School, kin- 
dergartners will tour a building 
site, taking photographs and 
Itaping sounds, then later match- 
jing up pictures and noises. 

The program is set up to give 
young children a wide spectrum 
of exposures. At the middle 
school stage more exploratory 
experiences are incorporated 
and by high scliool the effort is 
to zero in on specific inlcrcsls. 

How are the students respond*, 
ing? Wonderfully well, says 
Moskowitz. He, explains why. 
"There are no captive audi* 
ences. They become do«rs in 
this/* . 
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Brief Students 



ny ROni:RT NCSOFF jtroublo.of travel, but yet brings 
^ ' cvtnino w«wt sf«if wr(f»r 1'^ J>o;i)r. 
, HACKENSACK-Thc ncwlyl, conCucUn^ only one field 
. _ TN , Itnp and lecorami: It on the 

created Career Devflopment^,;^pc^.» Mnckerl said, "we have 
Center in the llackensnck liifflijii jo wse for poslenty." 
School has substitvited TV tJipcd' Uiinz tiiC tape *»iso precludes 
interviews for ficid trips. inJemntion of a thousand 

^ . . /# 1 and one jl s ta.a may beset con- 
. Career center staff members' .^^^^ j,.,,^^ 

Iflpinff a >;rne$ of inlerviewsjjicm of hWier priority come up, 
^fcilh experts In various fields. AljlliC tencher vmx cii.ir.;;c the 

. Uic conclusion it is expected that|st'hcdi;:o and 5liii have the tape 
four to five haU hour tapes on a av.ulahle for future fJiowinK. • 
wide a.«;sorinf)ent of careers wilH The pro;:ram is now receiving 
be aviJilable for counsellors tolcxtensivc thro«;:houx U»e en-j 
use and for *howinc in class-jlirc Ilackensack school system; 
1-oom.s. from kindergarten throu;;h dduit 

' •'Instead of Ukin;; 'iic studcnls;cducaiio.? classes, 
on ficid trips, we arc brin^^in;;, Drin;:s Courses Alive 
the field trips to the students/'j ^^^^ nobin Krancalo, the high 
commeritcd Peter Mackert ot ^^^^^^ journalism adviser, com- 
U^c career development center. .^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ,^^^3 ^^^^ ^j^, 

3-Vear Progriuu cn "life" to the 'courses she 

The center is sihUcd by a teaches. 
; group of llackcnsack High' "I feel that education has to 
Sdiool faculty members and for-|gct out of the four walls it is 
mer teaciicrs who now devote normally confined to." she said, 
all their time to ti^e new pro-! "It makes sense that a jounial* 
<:ram. The prograjii is in the'ism Cla.^s should see what is 
first year of an cx-pecied three-jgoing on outside." 
year period and has been funded; Mrs. Brancato's class had just 
by the government with morel fmislicd taping an interview With 
tiian ♦lOO.OOO for this year alone. ja working reporter. The tape 
"\Vc are able in this manner|WiH he used ir. ioiirnahsm courv 
to rive the students a first hand es and in English and creative 
es.'osure to the working world/'iwriling classes. 
Ma'-'^rrt continued. **By lising She noted that the students do, 
the television camera, slides and almost ^^^c planning and' 
still photographs we can take an preparation for the taping. Tocyi 
entire class any place the Jcach' Choo.^c persons to be mtcr-j 
Jcr wants to." ivicwcd. They make preparations 

f He explained that this manner^for the interview by rcsearching| 
of doing things saves the school the subject, and then edit thci 
and students the expense and|tapes for fmal presentation. ' I 
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